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SELECT TALES. 





From the American Monthly Magazine. 
THE OMNIBUS. 
Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem.— Luc. i. 20. 
An omnibus inspiring sweet love into his bosom. 


Ir was about four o’clock, in the afternoon of a very wet, warm, 
and blue-devilish day, in the summer of 1832, that a young gentle- 
man, indebted io nature for a person by no means frightful to look 
upon—to fortune, for a large sufficiency of the goods of this world— 
and to his father, for the romantic appellative of John Atherton 
Hastings, mounted the unstable steps of an omnibus, at the corner 
of Pine-street and Broadway. The vehicle was without a tenant ; 
all such of my readers, therefore, as are conversant with the ways 
of those modern helps to pedestrians, will at once conceive that its 
progress was none of the most speedy ; and that time is allowed, 
to say a few words of the individual who has just taken possession. 

He was by birth a Virginian; rich, as has been hinted; just 
emancipated from college and his minority ; modest to an excess— 
indeed the development of this quality in his organization, might be 
called bashfulness ; strangely addicted to blushing ; not loquacious 
at any time, but in the presence of females, especially young ones, 
not much more talkative than an oyster ; and, to conclude, very apt 
to be flurried by sudden and unexpected occurrences. He had ar- 
rived in New-York but two or three days previous, with the intent 
to enlarge his mind by an assiduous observation of matters and 
things in general, as they appear in that great metropolis ; and espe- 
cially of the theatres, opera, fashions, Broadway, and the city-hotel, 
where he had established his quarters. 

Taking the stops and the slow pace into consideration, the omni- 
bus may be fairly supposed by this*time to have reached Maiden- 
lane ; and John Atherton Hastings was fast sinking into a reverie 
of no particular character, when his thoughts were suddenly turned 
in a new direction, by an abrupt halt and the opening of the door ; 
humiliating reflection, that such a common-place incident should 
have power over the workings of man’s lofty intellect! But we 
won’t enlarge upon that just now. The door opened, as has been 
mentioned ; and the young Virginian’s incipient speculations as to 
the idiosyncrasies of the new-comer, were cut short by the appari- 
tion of a bundle of female habiliments, at the top of which was a 
close calash, of green silk, with a thick veil hanging from it in front, 
and, at the other extremity, at least one very neat little foot ; a fact 
of which the disclosure was unavoidably made in the process of 
stepping into the vehicle. John Atherton Hastings was on the point 
of undergoing a ¢ete-a-tete with a woman, shut up in a moving apart- 
ment of five feet by eleven. 

The door was shut with a bang; the figure advanced and seated 
itself opposite the young southron ; the horses moved on; and his 
face assumed the colour of England’s meteor banner. The veil worn 
by the stranger was thick enough to defy his gaze, if he had ven- 
tured to look, which he did not ; but he felt in his inmost soul that 
eyes of some sort or other were fixed on his b’ushing countenance. 

The embarrassment was, perhaps, mutual for a time ; but that of 
the lady soon passed away, if such was the case ; his alarm proba- 
bly gave her an equal degree of courage; there was a slight mo- 
tion under the huge cloak that enveloped her form; then, an ex- 
ceedingly white, small hand, peeped from beneath its folds ; and, in 
another moment, the hand was raised, the veil twitched aside, and 
a young, lovely, and laughing face shone out like the silver moon 
from under a cloud, of which the most remarkable features were 
two large, black, mischievous eyes, and a small red mouth, which 
rivalled them in the playful malice of its expression. John Atherton 
Hastings looked up ; blushed deeper than ever ; and, for a moment, 
wished himself safe in his college once more, poring over a volume 
of Euclid, or (which is much less readable,) one of Don Telesforo 
Trueba’s novels. 

Silence remained unbroken for several minutes ; his alarm began 
to subside, at finding himself not only unhurt, but not likely to come 
to any very desperate harm ; and, after two or three efforts, he suc- 
ceeded in raising his eyes once more. Those of his pretty companion 
were now cast down, but he felt certain that such was not the case 
a moment before ; the sweet little mouth seemed ready to melt into 
a smile, and the aspect of things in general was so encouraging, 
that he ventured to utter, ‘‘ Allow me,” and to take from the other 
white hand, (which, by this time, had also emerged from its hiding- 
place,) a small, silk umbrella, dripping with moisture. The courtesy 
was repaid with a slight bow, a glance from the bright black eyes, 
which now seemed much less formidable in their expression, and a 
barely perceptible severing of the pretty red lips, which he was con- 
tent to receive as equivalent to a “Thank you.” John Atherton 
Hastings began to suspect that an omnibus might be as pleasant a 
place as a small, uncarpeted, fourth-story room in a college. 

His second attempt was, of course, an observation upon the 








weather ; and this called up a decided smile, and an audible “ Very 
unpleasant, indeed, sir.” The collegian thought conversation a 
dreadfully awkward affair to manage, and silence resumed its sway ; 
the lady perceived the necessity of making a demonstration, knowing 
that where people have nothing to say, every moment increases the 
difficulty, and a small, prettily-bound volume made its appearance ; 
it was one of the annuals, and, luckily, one too that Hastings had 
never seen ; his courage revived, and a remark was hazarded, which 
happily met with favour and a responsible answer ; a delicate finger 
was gently insinuated among the leaves, and the youth, taking this 
for an overture, put away the umbrella, reached forth his hand, and 
possessed himself of the volume. 

Matters are now in excellent train, and the reader will have the 
goodness to manage the rest of the interview to his own liking. It 
is enough to say, that, all things considered, the parties made them- 
selves very agreeable ; that any third person coming in at this junc- 
ture, would have taken them for acquaintances of several weeks’ 
standing ; that smiles had grown into fair samples of laughter ; and 
that when the vehicle stopped, far up in Broadway, the door opened, 
and a gentleman made his appearance, in whom the lady appeared 
to recognize a father, or uncle, or some sort of protector, resumed 
her umbrella and got out, John Atherton Hastings did not know 
which to confound most heartily—the omnibus for stopping at all, 
or his own stupidity in not ascertaining the name and residence of 
his charming companion. 

He was once more alone, and his thoughts were exceedingly 
pleasant ; he had, indeed, taken no steps to secure a renewal of the 
acquaintance ; but he hoped to accomplish that very desirable end, 
somehow or other, and he felt proud and happy in going over again 
the incidents of the ride, in which he had acquitted himself with so 
much heroism and gallantry. John Atherton Hastings firmly re- 
solved never again to be in the least afraid of a woman. 

A few moments more brought him to his own place of destina- 
tion; the machine stopped, and he rose to get out; as he did so, 
his eye was caught by a glittering object, lying amidst the straw 
that in rainy weather serves as a carpet in those travelling houses ; 
he picked it up, and found that it was a very small, handsome pocket- 
book, with a polished steel clasp; of course it belonged to the lovely 
and lively stranger, and would, no doubt, prove the means of disco- 
vering who she was. With a thrill of delight, he placed it beside 
his own, in the pocket of his surtout, and went on his way rejoic- 
ing, and full of gratitude to the omnibus. 

It is painful to have to say, that his expectations were not fully 
realized; he found, indeed, a name—and a very pretty one, too— 
written within the treasure, and also a lock of beautiful dark hair, en- 
closed in a small gold frame, with a glass, attached to the inside of 
one of its covers; he learned, indeed, that the book was the property 
of a certain Catherine Somerville, but all his researches were fruit- 
less in ascertaining the residence, or even the very existence of any 
such personage. For weeks, and indeed months, he employed him- 
self in the search, but to no purpose; Longworth’s directory gave 
him no clue to the incognita; and of the four or five hundred per- 
sons whom he teazed with inquiries, not one could give him any in- 
telligence of a Mr. Somerville, likely to have a daughter, and such 
a daughter as his own lost and lamented Catherine. 

He might, indeed, have advertised the pocket-book in the papers ; 
but this measure either did not occur to him, or, if it did, he cared 
not to resort to it; perhaps he had no great inclination to give up 
his treasure without securing an interview with the fair proprietor, 
and feared that an advertisement would only bring forward some 
brother, or father, whose thanks he should consider by no means a 
fair equivalent. Be that as it may, advertise he did not; and his 
hopes grew every day fainter and fainter. 

It was about three months after the date of that memorable en- 
counter, that circumstances, or, to speak more correctly, another 
heavy shower of rain, induced him to enter an omnibus once again. 
This time the huge conveyance was full at his entrance ; that is, full 
in the opinion of all the passengers ; the driver practically announced 
his conviction that it would hold five or six more, by taking in all 
that offered. Our friend soon found himself very unpleasantly situ- 
ated, between a stout gentleman, whose thoroughly-soaked great- 
coat imparted to the collegian’s garments and person more wet than 
warmth, and another gentleman, not at all stout, whose sharp elbow 
made an extremely unpleasant impression upon his ribs. In fact, 
before he had ridden a hundred yards, John Atherton Hastings had 
heaped on the omnibus nearly as many curses, and was now on the 
point of concluding to give up his place, and “bide the pittiless 
pelting” without, when his ear was suddenly struck by the sound of 
the name with which his feelings and hopes were so closely min- 
gled. Catherine Somerville was decidedly mentioned by one of two 
dashing-looking young men who had come in within a few minutes. 
Our young friend concluded to stay where he was, for the present. 

At length there was a ring of the bell, and the omnibus 


power. Our Virginian did the same, accidentally revenging him- 
self, in his haste, on his sharp-elbowed neighbour, by planting the 
heel of his boot precisely upon the most sensitive corn in that per- 
son's possession; without stopping, however, to offer any apology, 
he descended the steps and pursued the young stranger on whom 
his hopes were just at this time suspended. Bashfulness was for- 
gotten in his anxiety, and he boldly addressed, without blushing, a 
person he never had seen before. 

“TI must beg your forgiveness, sir, for the liberty I am taking, 
but you mentioned the name of—of—a person—a lady—whom it is 
important for me to see. I have been seeking her for several 
months, but in vain. You would impose upon me the most lasting 
obligation, by favouring me with the address of that lady—of Miss 
Somerville.” The stranger appeared a good deal surprised, a little 
suspicious, and somewhat affronted, and it was evident that his first 
impulse was to give a cool and rather uncivil reply; but he was a 
good-natured fellow, and when he took time to reflect on the agita- 
tion, the earnestness, and, above all, the extremely genteel look of 
the person who thus addressed him, his heart relented ; and after a 
little parley, he consented to tell our Virginian all he knew, which, 
in truth, was but very little. His acquaintance with Miss Somer- 
ville was exceedingly slight, he said; she was from Boston, and 
now on a visit to one of her friends in New-York; the address of 
that friend he gave, and then John Atherton Hastings, with many 
thanks, made his bow and wended his way, with his faith in the vir- 
tue and excellence of the omnibus more firmly established than ever. 

In the evening he knocked at the door of the house which con- 
tained his now discovered incognita ; his agitation was absolutely 
oppressive, and the rat-tat-too of the knocker was scarcely louder 
than that kept up by his heart. A servant appeared ; “Miss So- 
merville?” “ not at home.” Here was a disappointment. “ When 
would he be certain to find her within?” ‘ She was to leave town 
the next day at four o’clock ; would probably be at home all the 
morning.” Mr. Hastings left his card, and would call at eleven ; 
and then he went to the theatre, not to enjoy the play, but simply 
because he knew not what else to do with himself. 

The City-hall clock struck eleven the next morning, as our Vir- 
ginian once more lifted the knocker at number —— in Broadway ; 
Miss Somerville was at home, in the drawing-room, and alone. The 
servant ushered him to the door of the apartment, threw it open, and 
announced “ Mr. Hastings.” The lady was standing at the window, 
performing some nameless and delicate duty to several rare exotics, 
whose fragrance perfumed the air; the young man rushed forward— 
his movement was too quick and abrupt to say he advanced—ex- 
claiming, “‘ How delighted I am to find you at last,” when she turned 
and presented to his bewildered gaze a very beautiful set of features 
indeed, but not at all those of his lovely unknown! He stood as if 
rooted to the floor; blundered out some vague attempt at an apo- 
logy ; and wished himself and the omnibus somewhere in the inte- 
rior of Caffraria. “I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss—Madam—I 
am sure—I—that is, I thought—I wished to see Miss Catherine 
Somerville.” “You do see Miss Catherine Somerville,” answered 
the lady. John Atherton Hastings began to blush, and look like a 
fool ; and then, not knowing what better to do, made several bows, 
and retreated with all possible haste, repeating his efforts to utter 
something at least in the shape of an explanation. By the tume he 
had reached the door, he was not very distinctly advised whether 
his hand or his foot was the proper instrument wherewith to open 
it; succeeded, however, in turning the handle, and rushed out like 
a madman, overturning in his precipitate flight the footman, who 
just then was coming in with a salver loaded with costly glasses, de- 
canters, and goblets, of which, in another moment, not one was 
smashed into less than seven distinct fragments. How he got out 
of the house, our Virginian never precisely knew ; but out he did get, 
somehow or other, and hurrying io his hotel, shut himself up in his 
own room, and enacted the part of a lunatic for the rest of the day. 

Time will wear out the deepest griefs; at any rate, it wore out 
the mortification and rage of the collegian. In the spring of the 
next year, he was again in New-York, and again (so the fates willed) 
took a seat one day in an omnibus. There were three or four pas- 
sengers; and his ride, altogether, was pleasant enough. He got 
out at the corner of Broome-street, and the first man he met, full in 
the face, as he stepped from the vehicle, was one of his class-mates 
at college. “ Hastings!” exclaimed one, and “ Walters,” the 
other. ‘“ Why, Jack, where have you come from?” said Walters ; 
and “‘ Walters, my dear fellow, what the deuse brings you to New- 
York t”” answered Hastings; and then, by way of obtaining satis- 
factory answers to these and several other mutual queries, the 
young men linked arms, and betook themselves to a stroll. The 
conversation that then ensued is in no way likely to prove instruc- 
tive or entertaining to readers in general, save and except one small 
piece of information elicited by our hero ; to wit, that Richard Wal- 
ters was now on his way to Boston, with his sister, and a young lady 
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house in Virginia, on a visit to the sister aforesaid; the object of 
the present journey being a return of that visit by one of equal dura- 
tion, on the part of Miss Walters, to her friend and late guest, Miss 
Catherine Somerville. The reader may fancy the sudden effect of 
this bit of intelligence, on the susceptible heart of John Atherton. 
The result was, that in less than ten minutes he had told all his per- 
plexities to his friend, and both were striding as fast as their legs 
could transport them, in the way that led to the house where the 
glasses had suffered from Hastings’ impetuosity, and at which Miss 
Somerville an' her friend Miss Walters were stgying during their 
brief residence in New-York. 

Walters had heard, from Miss Somerville, of the strange caper 
played off by his present companion; but that young lady, with very 
commendable delicacy, had always refused to mention the name of 
her eccentric visitor, and he therefore knew nothing of Atherton’s 
agency in the matter; touching the pocket-book, he could give no 
explanation. . 

But if he could not, Miss Somerville could; and she did, too. It 
was undoubtedly her chattel; the gift of a very dear brother, an offi- 
cer in the navy, and just at this time on service in the Mediterra- 
nean. It was his hair that the locket contained; and the young 
lady with large black eyes and the mischievous mouth was her, 
Catherine Somerville’s, cousin. At the time of the adventure which 
formed the opening-scene of this drama of misadventures, the said 
cousin, Harriet Evertson, was about departing for Charleston, where 
she resided ; the eventful ride in the omnibus was one of her wild 
frolics ; the abstraction of the pocket-book was partly another, and 
partly the result of a certain supposed secret affection, cherished, in 
spite of her teeth, by Miss Harriet Evertson, for the young sailor 
whose hair it contained; her design was to take out the glossy ring- 
let, have another inserted, and then restore the book to its rightful 
owner; but this design was frustrated, as has been seen, by its loss 
in the omnibus; and the time of her departure was too near at hand 
to admit of any steps for its recovery. 

Such was the account given by Miss Catherine Somerville, partly 
from facts that had recently come to her knowledge, and partly con- 
jectural. There is nothing more to be told, save that our Virgi- 
nian, having nothing especial to keep himself and his horses in New- 
York, accompanied his friend and the two iadies to Boston; that in 
process of time there was a wedding; and that both John Atherton 
Hastings and his pretty wife Catherine, very often exclaim, with a 
smile that does not betoken much of unhappiness, ‘one may do a 
worse thing sometimes, than take a ride in an omnibus.” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








MR. LIVINGSTON’S PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 


Tue following outline of the improved penitentiary system, sug- 
gested by the Hon. E. Livingston, late secretary of state, and at 
present minister of the United States at the court of France, is 
taken from the report of a committee of the British house of com- 
mons, having been communicated by the distinguished proposer to 
the gentlemen sent from England to examine our various prisons, 
with a view to the improvement of those in their own country. 
We are not aware that it has before been made public in any Ame- 
rican journal. 

“« Mr. Livingston’s penitentiary is so constructed that each convict 
has a cell, with an adjoining smal! court, to himself. The cell is small 
but light, and well aired and warmed: and here the newly intro- 
duced convict is shut up, coarse fare is supplied him, and he is 
rigidly denied ali occupation whatever. This grievous state of ne- 
gation, in which all the faculties stagnate whose activity is essential to 
human happiness, in a very short time becomes intolerable to him; 
and, as soon as he requests it, but not sooner, something to do is 
given him. There is work for him in the court adjoining his cell, 
though still in solitude. The kind of work is suited to his qualifica- 
tions or previous habits. From the time he commences work, he 
finds a slight improvement in his diet, and a greater as he becomes 
more industrious. If he is idle, or in any way abuses the privilege 
of labour, he forfeits his claim to it; it is taken from him, and he 
returns to close confinement and coarse fare in his cell. In the 
trials already made—for the plan has been tried in Louisiana— 
there is scarcely an instance of retrogression ; or, if there have been 
any, the reconfinement is brief, as work and better fare are both 
soon again desired. When, by steady industry, for six or twelve 
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the stock which is laid up for his discharge. His hopes of ultimate 
allowed to be weakened, that this final consummation depends upon 


indulgence are all utterly out of the question. 


he may promote himself to considerable comfort and enjoyment. 
This last privilege is as important as new in penitentiary discipline ; 


scarcely object to it.” 
GEMS OF POESY. 












Captain Stockenstrom, for our South African journal. The flying 


liberty are encouraged with judgment ; but the impression is never || locusts, though often seen in such numbers as to obscure the sky 


when they are passing, and to destroy luxuriant fields of corn in a 


himself alone, and that partiality, and favour, and allowance, and || few hours, are less dreaded by the farmers than the larve, devoid:of 


called by the colonists voetgangers (footgoers.) 


“ Here, then, is a system which abstains from enraging or debasing || On the approach of the flying locusts, the husbandman, if the wind 
the convict by direct infliction of pain or suffering. He may punish || be favourable, kindles fires around his fields, and raises a dense 
himself, if he pleases, by returning to solitude and coarse fare ; and || smoke, which will probably prevent them from alighting. But the 


younger, or jumping locusts, no such slight obstacle will check in 
their course ; and a powerful stream alone, on the side they approach, 


and, attained in the manner Mr. Livingston proposes, it seems that || can save the crops of the agriculturists from their ravages. Stag- 
the greatest protester against rendering culprits comfortable, can || nant pools they cross, by the leading multitudes being drowned, and 


forming a bridge for those following: even the Orange river is 
crossed, where it flows calmly, by their myriads, in this manner. 
In the same manner fires are extinguished by the incalculable 


Under this head, we propose hereafter to give every week some || numbers which precipitate themselves on the flames in succession, 
choice poetical morceau, (of which we have a number prepared,) re- || and which, by perishing, provide a passage for the rest. Their 


| markable for truth, sweetness, or some other striking attribute of 
| poesy, and not generally known. We give in the present number, a 
| gem of the purest water, by Leigh Hunt, who, with all his faults, has 
| written some pieces of extraordinary merit. If it were not for the affec- 
| tation of the “ sidelong pillowed meekness,” and the “hush and creep- 
ing,” (and they have a meaning too, if it was not obscured by their gro- 


numbers are, indeed, so inconceivably great, that the inhabitants 
regard their approach with the utmost dismay, as involving not 
merely the destruction of their crops and gardens, but often, also, 
of the entire pasturage of the country; in which case the farmer 
has no resource but to hasten from the district where they have 
“devoured every green thing,” in order to search for precarious 


perfect bits in the language. It is full of truth and tenderness. 
TO A CHILD OF SIX YEARS OLD, AFTER SICKNESS. 


Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little, patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 

‘That I had less to praise. 


Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 
T hy thanks to all that aid, 

The heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 

Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
I will not think of now; 
And calmly, midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear thy gentleness,— 
The tears are in their bed. 


Ah, first-born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father too ; 
My light, where’er I go, 
My bird, when prison-bound, 
My hand in hand companion—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round. 
To say “ He has departed”— 
“His voice”—“ his face”—is gone ; 
To feel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on; 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such wo, 
Unless I felt this sleep ensure 
That it will not be so, 


Yes, still he’s fixed, and sleeping! 
This silence too the while— 
It’s very hush and creeping — 
Seem whispering us a smile : 
/ Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
ee wings of Cherubim, 
rho say, “‘ We've finished he:e.” 
AFRICAN LOCUSTS. 
Mr. Pringle, in his entertaining African Sketches, gives the fol- 
lowing account of these singular insects and their ravages : 


“Those destructive insects had made their appearance in this 
quarter of the colony in the preceding year, (1824,) being the first 
time they had been seen since 1808. They continued to advance 
from the north in 1825; in 1826 the corn crops at Glen-Lynden 
| were totally destroyed by them; and during 1827, 1828, and 1829, 
they extended their ravages through the whole of the northern and 





months, which has been lightened by frequent visits from officers of |} eastern districts of the colony. In 1830, they again disappeared. 


the establishment and religious teachers, who instruct, converse 
with, and encourage the solitary labourer, he is considered trust- 
worthy, a great improvement takes place in his condition. He is 
permitted to work and take his meals in the society of some others, 
in his own stage of improv t, the ber not to exceed ten, 





who at night return to their solitary cells. When together, their || The swarms which infest the colony appear to come originally al- 


intercourse and demeanor are, of course, narrowly watched by a 
judicious person, who, at the same time, gives them instruction and || 
even amusement; while the least attempt at mutual corruption, the | 


Their inroads, according to the best accounts I could obtain, appear 
to be renewed periodically, about once in fifteen or twenty years, 
and generally continue for several years at a time. The locust of 
South Africa is not the same with the Asiatic, but a distinct species, 
to which Lichtenstein has given the name of gryllus devastator. 


ways from the northward, and are probably bred in the vast deserts 


of the interior, north and south of the Gareep or Orange river. In com- | 
ing up Glen-Lynden, we passed through a flying swarm, which had ex- | 


tesqueness,) this address to a sick child would be one of the most || subsistence for his flocks in such parts of the wilderness as they 


may have missed in their migration. Failing to find such privileged 
tracts, his flocks must perish. The locusts usually begin their march 
after sunrise, and encamp at sunset; and unhappy the husbandman 
on whose fields they quarter themselves. If their halting-place 
happens to be observed in the neighbourhood of a farm-house, the 
the inhabitants frequently endeavour to destroy them by driving 
fiocks of sheep and cattle to the spot before the sun rises, in order 
to trample them to death; but unless the number be comparatively 
inconsiderable, litile benefit is derived from such efforts. 

“The flights and swarms of lucusts are usually followed by im- 
mense flocks of birds, which subsist entirely on those insects and 
their larve, and which captain Stockenstrom says somewhat resemble 
the Cape mountain-swallow. I did not see any of those birds my- 
self, but Mr. Barrow has described them as a species of thrush, 
about the size of the common skylark. This bird is called by the 
colonists springhaan-vogel (locust-bird ;) it is never seen in the 
colony except in pursuit of the locust swarms, which it follows in 
countless flocks, and builds its nest and rears its young in the midst 
of its prey. ‘ Not only the locust-bird,’ says Captain Strockenstrom, 
‘but every animal, domestic and wild, contributes to the destruction 
of the iocust-swarms ; fowls, sheep, horses, dogs, antelopes, and 
almost every living thing, may be seen devouring them with equal 
greediness ; while the half-starved Bushmen, and even some of the 
colonial Hottentots, consider them a great luxury, consuming great 
quantities fresh, and drying abundance for future emergencies. 
Great havoc is also committed among the locusts by their own kin- 
dred ; for as soon as any one of them gets hurt, or meets with an 

ident which impedes his progress, his fellow-travellers nearest to 
him immediately turn upon him and devour him with great voracity.’ ” 














GIGANTIC BEULS. 


The largest bells in the world are, according to travellers, in 
China and Russia; at Nankin formerly hung four bells, of such 
enormous size that, although not swung, but only struck with a 
wooden mallet, they brought down the tower, and have long lain 
neglected among its ruins. One of these bells is about twelve feet 
high, seven and a half in diameter, and twenty-three feet in circum- 
ference. It has a swelling in the middle, but does not expand 
much towards the rim, where it is seven inches thick: from the 
dimensions of this bell, its weight has been computed at fifty thou- 
sand pounds, or more than double the weight of that at Erfurt, 
said by father Kircher to be the greatest bell in the world. In the 
churches of Russia there are numerous bells, and some of them 
very large: one of these, in the belfry of St. Ivan’s church at 
Moscow, weighs one hundred and twenty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-six pounds. This was the largest bell known, until 
Boris Godunof gave ‘to the cathedral of that city a bell weigh- 
'| ing two hundred and eighty-eight thousand pounds. This was again 
surpassed by the bell cast at the expense of the Empress Anne, which 
| weighs at the lowest estimate, four hundred and thirty-two thousand 
|| pounds. This is the largest bell in the world : its height is upwards 
of twenty-one feet ; circumference near the bottom, more than sixty- 
|| seven feet ; greatest thickness thirty-three inches. This bell is like- 
|| wise on the ground ; the local tradition being, that the beam upon 
| which it was suspended in the tower was accidentally burnt, in 1737 ; 
this statement, however, is denied by some travellers. By its fall, the 
'| bell suffered a fracture towards the bottom, sufficiently large to admit 
two persons abreast without stooping. In England the largest bells 
| are Christchurch college, Oxford, seventeen thousand pounds ; St. 
|| Paul’s, London, eleven thousand four hundred and seventy-four ; and 
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'| Great Tom of Lincoln, ten thousand eight hundred and fifty-four 


pounds; the heaviest of these being considerably less than one 








first symptom of abusing the indulgence, is followed by its cessation, || actly the appearance, as it approached, of a vast snow-cloud hanging | 
and the convict finds himself thrown back a stage, not yet in his |/ on the slope of the mountain, from which the snow was falling in very | 
solitary cell again, with coarse fare and without employment, but at || large flakes. When we got into the midst of them, the air, all around || The numberless bells of Moscow, says Clarke in his Travels, 
the stage of solitary labour from which he has shown that he was || and above, was darkened as by a thick cloud; and the rushing sound continue to ring during the whole Easter week, tinkling and tolling 
not yet fit to be advanced. This inferior privilege, he may, if he | of the wings of the millions of these insects was as loud as the || without harmony or order. The large bell near the cathedral is 
chooses, also lose, and retrograde to his first condition as when he dash of a mill-wheel. Lichtenstein has used the very same simili- || only used on important occasions, and yields the finest and most 
entered the establishment. From this he may emerge again when- || tudes in describing them. The ground as they passed became || solemn tone I ever heard. When it sounds, a deep and hollow 
ever he pleases; every step is his own taking. strewed with those that were wounded, or had wings broken in their || murmur vibrates all over Moscow, like the fullest tones of a vast 

‘« His promotion to the social state unabused has other advantages |/ flight, by coming in contact with their neighbours. But those formed || organ, or the rolling of distant thunder. This bell is suspended in 
besides his improved diet, which is better than the fare of his soli- | but a trivial portion of the whole enormous mass. The column that || a tower called the belfry of St. Ivan, beneath others, which, though 
tary labour, itself better than the fare of idleness ; he will be allowed, || we thus passed through was, as nearly as I could calculate, about of less size, are enormous ; it is forty feet nine inches in circum- 
if he can, to work at more profitable employments, and receive his |, half mile in breadth, and from two to three miles in length. Much | ference, sixteen and a half inches thick, and it weighs more than 
gain in the form of tools, books, or whatever he pleases, meat and | larger columns are frequently seen. ‘The following details are chiefly | fifty-seven tons. The great bell of Moscow, known to be the largest 
drink, to prevent abuse, excepted; or have the surplus added to | extracted from a paper transmitted to me the preceding year by |' ever founded, is in a deep pit in the midst of the Kremlin. The 


twentieth of the weight of the Russian bell. 
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history of its fall is a fable, and as writers continue to copy each 
other, the story continues to be propagated: the fact is, the bell 
remains in the place where it was originally cast: it never was 
The Russians might as well attempt to suspend a 
first-rate line of battle ship with all its guns and stores. A fire 
took place in the Kremlin, the flames of which caught the building 
erected over the pit in which the bell yet remained ; in conse- 
quence of this the metal became hot, and water thrown to extin- 
guish the fire fell upon the bell, causing the fracture which has 
taken place. It reaches from the bottom of the cave, where it lies, 
to the roof; the entrance to the cave is by a trap-door, placed even 
with the surface of the earth. We (says Mr. Clarke) found the 
steps very dangerous, some of them were wanting and others broken, 
which occasioned me a severe fall down to the extent of the whole 
first flight, and a narrow escape for my life in not being dashed 
upon the bell: in consequence of this accident a sentinel was sta- 
tioned afterwards on the trap-door, to prevent people becoming 
victims to their curiosity. He might have been as well employed 
in mending the steps, as in waiting all day to say they were broken. 
The bell is truly a mountain of metal: they relate that it contains 
a very large proportion of gold and silver; for that, while it was in 
fusion, the nobles and the people cast in as votive offerings their 
plate and money. It is permitted to doubt the truth of traditionary 
tales, particularly in Russia, where people are much disposed to re- 
late what they have heard, without once reflecting on its probability. 
I endeavoured in vain to assay a small part; the natives regard it 
with superstitious veneration, and they would not allow even a 
grain to be filed off; at the same time it may be said the compound 
has a white shining appearance, unlike bell-metal in general: and 
perhaps its silvery appearance has strengthened, if not given rise 
to a conjecture respecting the richness of its materials. On festival 
days the peasants visit the bell as they would a church, considering 
it an act of devotion; and they cross themselves as they descend 
and ascend the steps leading to the bell. The bottom of the pit is 
covered by water, mud, and large pieces of timber, which, added 
to the darkness, render it always an unpleasant and unwholesome 
place, in addition to the danger arising from the steps which lead 
to the bottom. I went frequently there, in order to ascertain the 
dimensions of the bell with exactness : to my great surprise, during 
one of those visits half a dozen Russian officers, whom I had found 
in the pit, agreed to assist me in the admeasurement ; it so nearly 
agreed with the account published by Jonas Hanway that the dif- 
ference is not worth notice. This is somewhat remarkable, con- 
sidering the difficulty of exactly measuring what is partly buried in 
the earth, and the circumference of which is not entire. No one, 
I believe, has yet ascertained the size of the lower rim of the bell, 
which would afford still greater dimensions than those we obtained, 
but it is entirely buried in the earth. About ten persons were 
present when I admeasured the part which remains exposed to ob- 
servation. We applied a strong cord close to the metal in all 
parts of its periphery, and round the lower part where it touched 
the ground, taking care at the same time not to stretch the cord. 
From the piece of the bell broken off, it was ascertained that we 
had thus measured within two feet of its lower extremity. The 
circumference obtained was sixty-seven feet five and a third inches. 
We then took the perpendicular height from the top of the bell, 
and found it correspond exactly with the statement made by J. 
Hanway, viz. twenty-one feet four and a half inches: in the stout- 
est part, that in which it should have received the blow of the 
clapper, its thickness equalled twenty-three inches: we were ena- 
bled to ascertain this by placing our hands under water, where the 
fracture had taken place, which is about seven feet high from the 
top of the bell. The weight of this enormous mass of metal has 
been computed to be four hundred and forty-three thousand, seven 
hundred and seventy-two pounds ; which, if valued at three shil- 
lings per pound, amounts to sixty-six thousand, five hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, sixteen shillings, lying unemployed and of no use 
to any one. 








NAPCLEON’S MAMELUKES. 








The annexed spirited sketch is taken from Twuéti Frutti, the new | 
work of Prince Puckler Muskau ; of which, by the way, it is strange 
that there is yet no appearance of a republication. 


“What a strange little band, for instance, was that of the Mame- 
lukes! After the battle of Bautzen, which cost them fourteen 
men, there still remained half a squadron, which was commanded 
by the singularly elegant Colonel Jermann, a German, whose con- 
quests among our ladies exceeded, I believe, those he achieved in 
the field. There were very few Egyptians in the corps ; one man 
had lately joined it-from Jerusalem, and another from Bethlehem. 
There were hardly any Frenchmen among them, but they were 
gathered from almost every country on the face of the earth. The 
oldest of the native Egyptians used often to visit me, throw a sofa 
cushion on the ground, sit down upon it cross-legged, and smoke 
his long pipe or drink coffee. He used to tell us about the war in 
Egypt—always spoke of Napoleon as a sort of enchanter, and 
thanked him from his heart for carrying him off from his native 
land: for, he said, after being exercised on the beach, they were 
embarked so suddenly that they all thought it was part of the ma- 
neeuvre, till they actually lost sight of land. Bad fellows enough 
they might certainly be, if left to themselves; but they were kept 
in strict subordination, and were better mounted and better horse- 
men than the rest of the French cavalry. Their great stirrups, 
however, seemed badly adapted to our close evolutions, and rattled 
in a charge like a hundred pewter pots. Colonel Jermann himself 
rode with them, though formerly an officer in Seidlitz’s regiment. 
I think I see him now, when general Lefevre Desnouettes, himself 
a very handsome man, reviewed the Mamelukes at Gr—h—. 








They 
were drawn up on the other side of a deep trench. The General 








came, with his staff, riding slowly along the chaussée. Like an 
arrow from a bow, the colonel, in his splendid uniform, darted by, 
flew over the trench, at least twelve feet wide, and reined up his 
horse at the general’s feet, making his obeisance with a fine mili- 
tary grace. Having received orders, he wheeled round his gray 
Arabian with the same beautiful horsemanship, and bounding once 
more over the trench, was at the head of his troop in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 


SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 

“A few days before my arrival at Enon,” says the aathor of 
African Sketches, “a troop of elephants came down one dark and 
rainy night close to the outskirts of the village. The missionaries 
heard them bellowing and making an extraordinary noise for a long 
time at the upper end of the orchard; but knowing well how dan- 
gerous it is to encounter these animals in the night, they kept close 
within their houses till day-break. Next morning, on examining the 
spot where they had heard the elephants, they discovered the cause 
of all this nocturnal uproar. There was at this spot, a ditch or 
trench, about five or six feet in width, and twelve in depth, which 
the industrious missionaries had recently cut through the bank of 
the river, on purpose to lead out the water to irrigate some part of 
their garden ground, and to drive a corn-mill. Into this trench, 
which was still unfinished and without water, one of the elephants 
had evidently fallen, for the marks of his feet were distinctly visible 
at the bottom, as well as the impress of his huge body on its sides. 
How he had got in it was easy to imagine, but how, being once in, 
he had ever contrived to get out again, was the marvel. By his 
own unaided efforts it seemed almost impossible for such an animal 
to have extricated himself. Could his comrades, then, have assisted 
him? There appeared little doubt that they had ; though by what 
means, unless by pulling him up with their trunks, it would not be 
easy to conjecture. And in corroboration of this supposition, on 
examining the spot myself, I found the edges of the trench deeply 
indented with numerous vestiges, as if the other elephants had sta- 
tioned themselves on either side, some of them kneeling, and others 
on their feet, and had thus, by united efforts, hoisted their unlucky 
brother out of the pit.” 











THE WISE WOMEN OF MUNGRET. 


About two miles west of the city of Limerick is an inconsiderable 
ruin, called Mungret. This ruin is all that remains of a monastic 
establishment, said to have contained within its walls six churches, 
and, exclusive of scholars, fifteen hundred monks. An anecdote is 
related of this priory which is worth preserving, because it gave rise 
to a proverbial expression, retained in the country to the present 
day, “as wise as the women of Mungret.” A deputation was sent 
from the college at Cashel to this famous seminary at Mungret, in 
order to try their skill in the languages. The heads of the house 
of Mungret were somewhat alarmed, lest their scholars should 
receive a defeat, and their reputation be lessened ; they therefore 
thought of a most humorous expedient to prevent the contest, which 
succeeded to their wishes. They habited some of their young stu- 
dents like women, and some of the monks like peasants, in which 
dresses they walked a few miles to meet the strangers, at some dis- 
tance from each other. When the Cashel professors approached 
and asked any question about the distance of Mungret, or the tume 
of day, they were constantly answered in Greek or Latin; which 
occasioned them to hold a conference, and determine not to expose 
themselves at a place where even the women and peasants could 
speak Greek and Latin. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE DESERTED HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 
“ Truth is sadder than fiction.” 


Farewewv! for thou hast said, “ farewell !” 
How changed thy voice from other years! 
And yet, thy bosom’s fluttering swell, 
Display’d remorseful tears. 
Ah! thou couldst not at once forget, 
Thy fond vows breathed so warm to me, 
Nor crush the lingering keen regret, 
The thorn of memory ! 
I found thee far from childhood’s home, 
A friendless wanderer, sad and lone ; 
And bade thee to my bosom come, 
And deem’d thee all my own. 
Thy mother—sweet, endearing name! 
Did bless me with her fullest heart ; 
And oft her welcome message came 
Her sanction to impart. 
I loved thee, in my ripened youth— 
I loved thee, in my manhood’s prime ; 
When none but words of purest truth, 
Mark’d the swift-passing time. 
I press’d thee to my ardent heart, 
And hail’d thee earth’s supremest gem ; 
Thy brow upbore, devoid of art, 
Meek virtue’s diadem. 
And, oh! how freely, fondly wild, 
My soul in adoration bowed : 
To her who was bright nature’s child, 
The fairest of the crowd! _ 
I knelt beside thy couch of pain, 
To soothe red fever’s burning glow ; 


I spurn’d death’s dart, fiat 
And bared me to his ‘ 

For what were life, without thy smile, 
Or music, when thy voice were mute ? 





That voice could wake to biiss the while, 
The heart’s melodious lute. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Each 





We sat beside our cheerful hearth, 
Or gaily trod the verdant earth 


That thou 
And were we not supremely blest, 
When heart to heart extatic press’d, 
The wind was fair, the sky was bright, 
Mid song, and shout, and cloudless light, 


But cloud and storm are lowering now— 


With torturing anguish throbs my brow— 
For I am all alone! S 
I have no home, who gave a home— : 


She goes—mid st rs’ hall to roam, 
Oh! woman’s sens Fe woman's heart, 
Warmly to meet, and coldly part, 

The 
And nought is mind, or honour’s glow, 
= giddy throng, that sport their hour, 
Who senseless 
That throng 
Nor pauses e’er to list between 

Sleep, sweetly sleep, if thou canst sleep, 

~ meee A midnight pillow weep, 

The fickle pledge of recent friends, 

Can never make thy heart amends 

For me—the grave! the shrouding grave! 
Where wild streams dash, and blossoms wave, 


Then none should mourn me, save my child— 


H 


“ 


A 


Oh! mother, mother, ever dear; 


Thy name he taught me to revere, 


Farewell! thy p aea of love is o’er, 
We part—we part to meet no more! 
And yst the power, so deeply strange, 
Be thine the joy Time cannot change, 


There’ 
For the first 
For the level fields, and the buttonwood trees, 

And the pure, fresh rush of the ocean breeze ; 

The robin that woke me at break of day, 

And the fragrant smell of the new-made hay ; 
And my own loved rose-bush, which bloomed to dress 
My window with its rich loveliness. 

I think of the flowers which blossomed there, 


And I seem to breathe the untainted air. 
Wild fancy flies o’er the wi 1 plain, 
And I would that I were a child again ; 


Gazing at eve on the star-lit skies, 
Or the sunset clouds eons ee 
Changing, a§ night drew her ' 
Oh | oath chantes of fosling have since bean snine ! 
How the traceless years, as they 


Crush 


How the blights of the world, as they fall on the heart, 
Syoced reine moval h, WOE 

t memory still lingers 
Where the glesions waves flash their light evermore , 
And I sigh as I think that wo visions can come, 
Like those which encircle my youth’s happy home. 
They can never return! those bright hours again ! 
O’er the gleamings of pleasure rest shadows of pain. 
The summer may seem, 


The 
The snow-drop end violet may spring midst the 


Round 


The sun, his bi beamc may cast over the sea, 


But all 





evening's close, so mild and calm, 
Fell gently on our mutual joy ; 

nd morning’s beam still brought the balm 
Of peace without alloy. 












































































And brightened still the chain of love ; 


e fi int spring to prove. 

led thee by the soweding ; fall, 

Far glittering in the dawning beam, 
rnight’st hear blithe echo call 

‘Tie sprites of rock and stream. 


While round us bloomed affection’s flowers, 
The world of love was ours? 
Hope's laden bark went proudly free, 


O’er life’s blue summer sea! 


The angel of the scene is flown; 


I am not loved, who loved so true, 


Nor breathes one fond adieu. 


And be they trusted never more ; i 


And love with her is o’er! 
leam of wealth—the pride of show, 
Allure, when love may plead in vain; 


To gem or golden chain. 


mp the sway maintains, 
life’s precious flower, 
Led on by folly’s strains ; 

she seeks, and flies the scene, 
Where sickness pales her blameless child, 


re glittering 


His shriek so piercing wild. 

And calmly rest, if thou canst rest ; 
thou once wert blest. 

The idle glare of pleasure’s host, 


For peace and duty lost. 


Oh! were I laid within it now; 


And solemn forests bow ; 
My bright-haired, doating, peerless boy ; 
e 9 


say, “I was from thee exiled, 
The slumberer’s only joy!” 


Alone I wet those drooping flowers, 
Which other eyes should gem with tears ; 
lone I watch through weary hours; 

No mother’s fond voice cheers. 

Though far thy wayward footsteps stray, 


And for thy weal to pray!” 


. i ite 
Thy studied, selfish, cold pretence. 

Lost love—truth—innocence ! 

Thou holdest o’er my spirit free ; 

vipuvus. 


And mine the misery. 








RECOLLECTIONS. 
s a longing wish that will sometimes come, 
‘right scenes of my childhood’s home ; 


swiftly fly, 
the blossoms of hope, and leave them to die~ 


along that shore, 


as in 


grass, 
the footsteps of strangers, who carelessly pass ; 









things are altered—-oh ! all things to me! ESTELLE. 
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) trees—mountain of Esterel—scenery—ad- 
Ramble truth Pri New Varker 

I were this in a little inn just on the boundary line between 
France and Italy. My last was sealed fairly shivering in the moral 
shadow of that old ruin at Frejus; I came near dating it a century 
or two out of the way. The modern Café au lait and bread and 
butter of my host were swallowed like a breakfast in a dream, and 
I got into the voiture with what may be supposed the feeling of a 
man just entering his two thousandth year. My imagination has 
not been so strained—my mind so filled with overgrown thoughts, 
since I held in my hands many years ago the embalmed head which 
passed among some of the cognoscenti of New-York, for that of 
Pompey. Yet why should these things so affect us. The port of 
Cesar, the theatres of Rome, the palaces of her emperors, nay, 
Rome itself compared with the earth, the sea, and flaming sun which 
we look on every day, are but a bubble broken upon the breeze ; its 
watery fragments glittering a moment as they fall through the light 
of time. Notwithstanding, I should be sorry to die without seeing, 
without feeling a Roman ruin. 

Before we left Frejus, a ragged old man, recommended by the land- 
lord as a guide, conducted us around to the other curiosities of the 
town. Over the sunken and dilapidated remnants of the aqueduct, 
we saw for the first time oranges and lemons growing on trees in 
the open air. The golden fruit hanging heavily amid the glossy 
green leaves strike the eye with sunny richness, and fill the mind 
with pleasing associations. To the citizen of a wintry zone, oranges 
bring half the charms of fiction. They are representatives of dis- 
tant and luxuriant climes whose enchantments are among our ear- 
liest lessons, half interwoven with song, poetry, end fables. They 
come clothed with the breath and beauty of Eden. They are among 
the treasures of childhood; amid the snows and bitter airs of the 
north, they are wonders. I was a boy again, to look at them lying 
thus neglected and half buried under verdure. Their appearance 
in an autumn landscape is truly beautiful. 

This scene was rendered more interesting by the view of a 
perfect garden, blooming over a vast tract of meadow which had 
once been covered by the sea; a world of heavy vegetation burst- 
ing into full and lavish beauty, where the keels of Cwsar's vessels 
had once cut their passage to his stately port. In the distance, also, 
is the spot where Napoleon set his foot upon his return from Egypt, 
but a few brief years ago, when the fires of Moscow and the thunders | 
of Waterloo were rolling darkly onward in the gloom of futurity. | 
What similar events are approaching in after moments to afflict the | 
world—in after years to be commented on by some other wanderer | 
musing like me, when I myself shall be with the past? What a be- | 
ing was Napoleon! what dreadful consequences hung upon his mo- | 
tions as he passed from the shore. What a sight for a prophet! At | 
every breath an empire shaken, at every step a hundred human | 
souls whirled to eternity amid the roar of cannon, the clash of swords, | 
and the discord of shrieks and groans. What a sight for a poet! | 
How Shakspeare would have embalmed it in his marble language ; | 
what a piece of eternal sculpture it would have been! But Provi- 
dence, which placed us in such a world of tremendous h>rrors, 
kindly gave us power to shut them from our hearts. So I leave 
the bones of the victims mouldering upon the fields of Russia, and 
the hero sleeping beneath the willows of St. Helena, and on with 
my sunny journey. 

After having sufficiently surveyed the chamber in which the won- | 
derful soldier had dined, glanced at the distant Mediterranean, and | 
lingered a moment in the worn aisles of an old cathedral, we again 
entered the voiture. | 

An extra horse was necessary to convey us over the mountain | 
of Esterel. The picturesque beauty which characterizes the scenery 
from Marseilles, here suddenly rises to the grand, the majestic, the 
spiendid. Nothing can be more delightful than travelling through 
southern France in the autumn. The weather and the scene real- 
ize ali I had ever conceived of Eden. We are surrounded by a} 
perfect sea of vegetation. The road is remarkably good, and the | 
prospect, as you ascend the mountain, enough to drive a professed | 
lover of scenery out of his wits. All our party are somewhat flighty 
on such subjects, and I may in truth be pardoned for a little harmless | 
delirium on this our first sight of the most celebrated, extraordinary | 
and enchanting scenery of Europe, which lies between Marseilles and | 
Florence. Our conversation for several days has consisted of nothing | 
but ‘oh's” and “ah’s,” “only look here” and “ only look there!” | 
I am pinched black and blue in my arms, so that I almost begin to | 
dread the approach of a noble view, and besides sundry bruises and | 
injuries arising from my own eagerness, I have nearly broken my | 
neck at the repeated and conflicting suggestions of my enthusiastic 
and really enraptured companions. Previous travellers and book- 
makers have declared that this mountain of Esterel, may almost vie 
in height with the Alps. It certainly displays views the most curi- 
ously and wonderfully splendid, and which far excel the “quirks | 
of blazoning pens.” At Frejus we wisely provided ourselves with | 
a bottle of the mild wine of the country and some rolls of bread, 
and when the ascent became steep, left the carriage, as much to the | 
gratification of the horses as to our own. Now fancy a broad road | 
smooth as marbie winding up the steep acclivities one after another, | 
among piles of rock overgrown with moss and verdure, and banks | 
of earth teeming with lavish flowers and shrubs—half hidden under | 
myrtles and arbuti. Around and above were magnificent woods, 


bowers of green, and deep shadowy impenetrable aisles looking igno- | 
ranteof the existence of man. Some distance ahead, the voiture | 














toils slowly up on one 
disappearing amid the leafy trees or behind the abrupt eminences. 
We gaze above upon overhanging forests and fields sloping away 
yet higher into the sky, and beneath upon broad views of the lovely 
country skirting the celebrated sea. From many points the pros- 
pect resembles that from the Pine Mountain-house on the Kaatskill, 
and the style of scenery while ascending, also reminded me of the 
great American view. But while it assumes at times all the wild 


hand, somotionss on the other, and feoquently 









you it interested me nearly as much as the Straits of Gibraltar, or 
the Peak of Pico. The ample apartment—the huge fireplace— 
the shining copper kettles arranged around. Indeed (like nume- 
rous other things, for these countries strike me at every step with 
some theatrical peculiarity or other) it strongly reminds me of stage 
scenery, being just such a place as that in which I am accustomed 
to behold assassinations perpetrated—long-lost lovers found—and 
tyrants driven by storms. The host was a tall, fine-looking old 





and savage magnificence of the latter, it changes ever to vales of || man, with silver hair, and a most agreeable manner, and while I sat 


the most luxuriant richness of cultivation. Terraces of the vine, 
fields of the fig and olive, and foliage enamelled by fragrant flowers. 
Now we paused on the brink of a precipice, from which you gaze 
down on the earth below as from the car of a balloon ; the white 
stone towns, the fields laid out with the bright variegated colours 
and regular figures of a gorgeous carpet, rocks piled up in broken 
heaps, banks leaning down with a uniform slope, vast walls of ten- 
der unspotted verdure, and the immense sheet of sea gleaming be- 
neath, softened into indescribable beauty by the distance, dotted with 
vessels that hung on it like specks, and melting off into the blue of the 
heaven. From the summit of this magnificent eminence we gazed 
with new feelings, a refinement upon all our preceding delight and 
admiration. Frejus with its mighty vestiges, “ wrecks of another 
world whose ashes still are warm,” lay shining in the distance ; a 
dash of white by the sea, such as a skilful painter would produce on 
the canvass with a stroke of a brush. 

A great part of the day was spent in labouring up this road, but 
our unintermitted impulses of surprise and pleasure led us on like 
wings, till at length, half dizzy with gazing down mighty chasms, 
nearly sated with long draughts of the splendour of nature, and per- 
adventure rather fatigued (wings and all,) with a walk so unusually 
long and laborious, we gladly overtook our voiturin and his pant- 
ing horses upon the loftiest pinnacle, just time enough to shelter our- 
selves in the carriage from a sprinkle of rain that sparkled down 
through the dazzling sunshine with the brilliancy of diamonds. If 
Heliogabalus, at his supper which cost fifty thousand pounds, en- 
joyed his food, so did we our delicious wine and bread taken heartily 
with all the zest of appetite and the pleasures of good humour. 
Nightingales’ tongues would have been nothing to it, and perhaps 
it was eaten with less alloy, that instead of costing fifty thousand 
pounds, we had for the whole banquet launched only into the ex- 
travagance of six pence. By the way, to the whole tribe of New- 
York dyspeptics and valetudinarians in general, let me crave the 
liberty of a suggestion. ‘“ Fling physic to the dogs.” Instead of 
pills, take hills. For low spirits and whim-whams, swallow a levan- 
ter whole; a Roman ruin will cool your fever, and a dose of |’Es- 
teral, fully repair your digestive organs; a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic will strengthen you more than a bed or a vapour bath, and I have 
no other directions respecting it than to enforce the necessity of good 
humour, Conner and Cook’s edition of Scott’s novels, a peaceful 
conscience, and plenty of soda water. 





Not far on the other side of the mountain of Esterel lies Cannes. 
Here Napoleon landed in 1815. A most excellent dinner, a cheer- 
ful fire, (for these eternal stone houses and brick floors are cold 
when the air without is bland as summer,) and a bottle of the often 
very good and wholesome wine which greets the thirsty traveller at 
every step through France and Italy, disposed me for the sleep that 

“ Lies so starkly in the traveller’s bones.” 
They gave me a bed too, the best I had seen since we left Mar- 
seilles, and partly with the excitement of exercise and the open air, 
and the delightfnl consciousness of being in France, and partly from 
the soporific consequences of mine host’s superior banquet, I re- 
member closing my eyes upon the lines of the poor Othello. 

“Tf it were now to die, 

’T were now to be most happy ; for, I fear, 

My soul has her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate.” 

But what appeared to me only one moment of this balmy repose 
had scarce passed away, when that relentless “rap” of Monsieur 
Voiturin, which had broken my dreams since I left the hotel Beau- 
vais, again drew me back from a quiet stroll up Broadway. If 


there is a time when novelty loses its charm and nature ceases to 
be attractive, and when the traveller heartily repents of his folly and 
sighs for the comforts of home, it is at four in the morning when 
that rap, that inevitable, irresistible, relentless rap offends his ear. 
It goes through his heart like a bullet. Sleep and dreams are then 
his existence, and when the blow dissolves them, he gives up all as 
lost, and looks upon himself as no better than a dead man. There 
is but one way of palliating the evil. You must rush at once from 
the delusive spell. Start away as if from the voice of a siren, aban- 
don your ideal world like a man leaping off a precipice, and the 
agonies of your expiring slumbers will soon pass away. Then the 
luxury of an immersion in a basin of limpid water. Do not dip your 
fingers into the crystal element and only moisten your eyes and 
mouth, but plunge into it, lose yourself like the porpoise when he 
dives. The luscious coolness runs through your veins like light, it 
brightens the innermost recesses of your heart, your feeble limbs 
revert to steel, your broadening breast heaves with the fulness of life, 
health, strength and joy; if there be Nemean lions about, you are 
their man. It was with such a feeling that I strided down to the 
kitchen of mine host—having taken one glance at the heavens, yet 
cloudless and “ fretted with golden fires.” 


When Othello described the various curiosities which he had met 


with in his travels, those 


** Antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whose heads touch heaven,” 


he might have added (especially as Desdemona appears to have 
taken an interest in household matters) some account of a French 
kitchen. Although myself not of a practical turn of mind, I assure 





by the fire awaiting the voiturin’s summons to the carriage, he as- 
sured me that on the identical spot occupied by my chair, Napoleon 
had passed the greater part of the night after landing from Elba; 
“and yonder,” he said, pointing to a large kettle that shone like 
polished steel, “is the vessel in which I prepared some soup for 
his repast. “He ate it just there.” It is an odd thing this doctrine 
of association—that “just there” was worth a voyage. 





Our day-break conversations in the voiture do not languish for 
want of food. Every moment we either have seen, are seeing, or 


ted—a ruin—a mountain—a view—a town. We did not stop at 
Antibes, but had a leisurely survey of its splendid port, with its cir- 
cular arcades. Here commences a large plain extending to Nice. 
On one side of us were hills most luxuriant and highly cultivated, 
and set off with villas, and various edifices, and embellished with 
the olive, the fig, vineyards, woods and hedges, among which 
aloes, myrtle, and pomegranates hold a conspicuous place. Imme- 
diately on our left the peaceful Mediterranean rolls its blue waves 
almost to our feet. We left the carriage once, and enjoyed a morn- 
ing walk on the beach. Far before us, as the eye follows the line 
of coast, the faint blue hills of Italy rise on our view. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


of Jupiter Ol, aa. seven hundred years in g—sup 
fancy of the Athenians, respecting its ruins—hermitage of a Greek 
monk—Petarches, the antiquary and poet, and his wife, sister to the 


“ Maid of Athens”—mutilation of a basso relievo by an English officer 


—the Eli i ’s autograph—attach- 
ment attadee bee as phere scene in the 
rostrum of Demosthenes. 

Took a walk by sunset to the Ilissus. I passed, on the way, the 
“ Lantern of Demosthenes,” a small, octagonal building of marble, 
adcrned with splendid columns and a beautifully-sculptured frieze, 
in which it is said the orator used to shut himself for a month, with 
his head half shaved, to practise his orations. The Franciscan 
convent, Byron’s residence while in Athens, was built adjoining it. 
It is now demolished. The poet’s name is written with his own 
hand on a marble slab of the wall. 

I left the city by the gate of Hadrian, and walked on to the 
temple of Jupiter Olympus. It crowns a small elevation on the 
northern bank of the Ilissus. It was once beyond all comparison 
the largest and most costly building in the world. During seven 
hundred years it employed the attention of the rulers of Greece, 
from Pisistratus to Hadrian, and was never quite completed. As 
a ruin it isthe most beautiful object I ever saw. Thirteen columns 
of Pentelic marble, partly connected by a frieze, are all that re- 
main. They are of the flowery Corinthian order, and sixty feet in 
height, exclusive of base or capital. 

Three perfect columns stand separate from the rest, and lift from 
the midst of that solitary plain with an effect that, to my mind, is 
one of the highest sublimity. The sky might rest on them. They 
seem made to sustain it. As I lay on the parched grass and gazed 
on them in the glory of a Grecian sunset, they seemed to me pro- 
portioned for a continent. The mountains I saw between them 
were not designed with more amplitude, nor corresponded more 
nobly to the sky above. 

The people of Athens have a superstitious reverence for these 
ruins. Dodwell says, “The single column towards the western 
extremity was thrown down, many years ago, by a Turkish voi- 
vode, for the sake of the materials, which were employed in con- 
structing the great mosque of the bazaar. The Athenians relate, that, 
after it was thrown down, the three others nearest to it were heard 
to lament the loss of their sister! and these nocturnal lamentations 
did not cease till the sacrilegious voivode was destroyed by poison.” 

Two of the columns, connected by one immense slab, are sur- 
mounted by a small building, now in ruins, but once the hermitage 
of a Greek monk. Here he passed his life, seventy feet in the air, 
sustained by two of the most graceful columns of Greece. A bas- 
ket, lowered by a line, was filled by the pious every morning, but 
the romantic eremite was never seen. With the lofty Acropolis 
crowned with temples just beyond him, the murmuring Ilissus below, 
the thyme-covered sides of Hymettus to the south, and the blue 
Egean stretching away to the west, his eye, at least, could never tire. 
There are times when I could envy him his lift above the world. 

I descended to the Fountain of Callirhoe, which gushes from beneath 

a rock in the bed of the Ilissus, just below the temple. It is the scene 

of the death of the lovely nymph-mother of Ganymede. The twilight 

air was laden with the fragrant thyme, and the songs of the Greek 
labourers returning from the fields came faintly over the plains. 

Life seems too short, when every breath is a pleasure. I loitered 

about the clear and rocky lip of the fountain, till the pool below 

reflected the stars in its trembling bosom. The lamps began to 

twinkle in Athens, Hesperus rose over Mount Pentelicus like a 

| blazing lamp, the sky over Salamis faded down to the sober tint of 

night, and the columns of the Parthenon mingled into a single mass 
of shade. And so, I thought, as I strolled back to the city, con- 


The “ Lantern of Demosthenes”—Byron’s residence in Athens—Temple 
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| cludes a day in Athens—one, at least, in my life, for which it is 


worth the trouble to have lived. 


are just about to see something beautiful, extraordinary or celebra-' 
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I was again in the Acropolis the following morning. Mr. Hill 
had kindly given me a note to Petarches, the king’s antiquary, a 
young Athenian, who married the sister of the Maid of Athens.* 
We went together through the ruins. They have lately made new 
excavations, and some superb bassi-relievi are among the discoveries. 
One of them represented a procession leading victims to sacrifice, 
and was quite the finest thing I ever saw. The leading figure was 
a superb female, from the head of which the nose had lately been 
barbarously broken. The face of the enthusiastic antiquary flushed 
while I was lamenting it. It was done, he told me, but a week 
before, by an officer of the English squadron then lying at the Pireus. 
Petarches detected it immediately, and sent word to the admiral, 
who discovered the heariless Goth in a nephew of an English duke, 
a midshipman of his own ship. I should not have taken the trouble 
to mention so revolting a circumstance if I had not seen, in a splendid 
copy of the “Illustrations of Byron’s Travels in Greece,” a most 
virulent attack on the officers of the Constellation, and Americans 
generally, for the same thing. Who but Englishmen have robbed 
Athens, and Egina, and all Greece? Who but Englishmen are 
watched like thieves in their visits to every place of curiosity in the 
world? Where is the superb caryatid of the Erechtheion? stolen, 
with such barbarous carelessness, too, that the remaining statues and 
the superb portico they sustained are tumbling to the ground! The 
insolence of England’s laying such sins at the door of another nation 
is insufferable. 

For my own part, I cannot conceive the motive for carrying away 
a fragment of a statue or a column. I should as soon think ‘of 
drawing a tooth as a specimen of some beautiful woman I had seen 
in my travels. And how one dare show such a theft to any person 
of taste, is quite as singular. Even when a whole column or statue 
is carried away, its main charm is gone with the association of the 
place. I venture to presume, that no person of classic feeling ever 
saw Lord Elgin’s marbles without execrating the folly that could 
bring them from their bright, native sky, to the vulgar atmosphere of 
London. For the love of taste, let us discountenance such barba- 
risms in America! We have lost from the character we inherited 
with our English blood, much of its grossness. Let us purge it 
of one anglicism more! 

The Erechtheion and the adjoining temple are gems of architec- 
ture. The small portico of the caryatides, (female figures, in the 
place of columns, with their hands on their hips,) must have been 
one of the most exquisite things in Greece. One of them, (fallen 
in consequence of Lord Elgin’s removal of the sister statue,) lies 
headless on the ground, and the remaining ones are badly mutilated, 
but they are very, very beautiful. I remember two in the Villa 
Albani, at Rome, brought from some other temple in Greece, and 
considered the choicest gems of the gallery. 

We climbed up to the sanctuary of the Erechtheion, in which 
stood the altars to the two elements to which the temples were 
dedicated. The sculpture around the cornices is still so sharp that 
it might have been finished yesterday. The young antiquary alluded 
to Byron’s anathema against Lord Elgin, in Childe Harolde, and 
showed me, on the inside of the capital of one of the columns, the 
place where the poet had written his name. It was, as he always 
wrote it, simply “ Byron,” in small letters, and would not be noticed 
by an ordinary observer. 

If the lover, as the poet sings, was jealous of the star his mistress 
gazed upon, the sister of the “* Maid of Athens” may well be jealous 
of the Parthenon. Petarches looks at it and talks of it with a 
fever in his eyes. I could not help smiling at his enthusiasm. He 
is about twenty-five, of a slender person, with down-cast, melancholy 
eyes, and looks the poet according to the most received standard. 
His reserved manners melted towards me on discovering that I 
knew our countryman, Dr. Howe, who he tells me was his grooms- 
man, (or the corresponding assistant at a Greek wedding,) and to 
whom he seems, in common with all his countrymen, warmly at- 
tached. To a man of his taste, I can conceive nothing more gratify- 
ing than his appointment to the care of the Acropolis. He spends 
his day there with his book, attending the few travellers who come, 
and when the temples are deserted, he sits down in the shadow of 
a column, and reads amid the silence of the ruins he almost wor- 
ships. There are few vocations in this envious world so separated 
from the jarring passions of our nature. 





Passed the morning on horseback, visiting the antiquities without 
the city. Turning by the temple of Theseus, we crossed Mars Hill, 
the seat of the Areopagus, and passing a small valley, ascended the 
Pnyx. On the right of the path we observed the rock of the hill 
worn to the polish of enamel by friction. It was an almost perpen- 
dicular descent of six or seven feet, and steps were cut at the sides 
to mount to the top. It is the famous sliding stone, believed by the 
Athenians to possess the power of determining the sex of unborn 
children. The preference of sons, if the polish of the stone is to 
be trusted, is universal in Greece. 

The rostrum of Demosthenes was above us on the side of the 
hill facing from the sea. A small platform is cut into the tock, and 
on either side a seat is hewn out, probably for the distinguished 
men of the state. The audience stood on the side-hill, and the ora- 
tor and his listeners were in the open air. An older rostrum is cut 
into the summit of the hill, facing the sea. It is said that when 
the maritime commerce of Greece began to enrich the lower classes, 
the thirty tyrants turned the rostrum towards the land, lest their 
orators should point to the ships of the Pireus, and remind the 
people of their power. 

Scene after scene swept through my fancy as F stood on the spot. 
I saw Demosthenes, after his first unsuccessful oration, descending 


* You will recollect what Byron says of these three girls in one of his 
lettersto Dr. Drury : “I almost forgot to tell you, that I am dying for love 















with a dejected air towards the temple of Theseus, followed by old 
Eunomas ;* abandoning himself to despair, and repressing the fiery 
consciousness within him as a hopeless ambition. I saw him again 
with the last glowing period of a Philippic on his lips, standing on 
this rocky eminence, his arm stretched towards Macedon ; his eye 

ing with success, and his ear catching the low murmur of the 
crowd below, which told him he had moved his country as with the 
heave of an earthquake. I saw the calm Aristides rise, with his 
mantle folded majestically about him; and the handsome Alcibiades 
waiting with a smile on his lips to speak ; and Socrates, gazing on 
his wild, but winning disciple with affection and fear. How easily 
is this bare rock, whereon the eagle now alights unaffrighted, re- 
peopled with the crowding shadows of the past. 
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“ Little faults proceeding on distemper.—Hen. 5, 
"Tis but a body yet distemper’d.”—Hen. 4. 
Again— 

“ We're all diseased ; 
And with our surfeiting and wanton hours, 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever.” 

But in speaking occasionally of fevers, he discriminates not only 
between the kinds,’ ut the degrees or stages of the malady, marking 
an intermittent passing into a continued form ; and exhibiting Sir 
John Falstaff in the fatal embraces of the “quotidian tertian,” and 
delirium tremens—having “his nose as sharp as a pen,” etc. . 
The febrile exacerbations of an intermittent have been already 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
BY HENRY PERCY LEONARD. 


I was not a little surprised at the reference of such eminent phy- 
sicians as Sir Henry Halford, and the late Mr. Abernethy, to the 


pointed out in Aberm -hy’s reference. Concerning surfeits as pro- 
ducing not only fevers, but indisposition or inability for literary or 
similar pursuits, he is equally pointed. 

“ Fat paunches make lean , and i 

Make Tioh the ribs, but rout the wits.” i 

And not only is he aware of the effects of a pampered stomach 

on the brain, but of an agitated mind on the animal appetites, clearly 
evidenced when he makes Heury the eighth give to Woolsey some 





pages of Shakspeare, for an elucidation or proof of some of the 
peculiar symptoms of particular diseases ; but that surprise excited 
a curiosity anxious to be gratified, in a re-perusal or cursory survey 
of my favourite author—chiefly, but not solely to be farther satisfied | 
on this subject. This article is partly the result of that research, | 
written with the hope of exciting a kindred feeling in the breasts of | 
others having more curiosity and leizure than I to pursue such mat- 
ters ; and of evidencing that experience is preferable to mere theory | 
in all indispositions affecting constitutional habits—in physiology | 
and philosophy. 

The reference of Halford was to a symptom of insanity, 
by Hamlet in the closet-scene with his mother : 

My pul doth : iy k i 

And make as healthful music. "Tis not madness 
That I have uttered. Bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword—which madness 
Would gambo! from.” 

Sir Henry related (before the Royal College of Physicians) that | 
he and Sir J. Tuthill had been in attendance on a gentleman in a | 
state of mental derangement ; yet who appeared to have his symp- 
toms so alleviated, as to be permitted to make his will, both phy- 
sicians oeing witnesses. But on departing after, the medical gen- 
tlemen conversed on the circumstance, particularly on the impro- | 
priety or singularity of their being witnesses to the will of such a | 
patient, when Sir Henry proposed the test of Shakspeare, whether he | 
would reword the will, but the patient gambolled from the matter. 
The reference of Abernethy was to the description of the febrile | 
paroxysm of an intermittent, as given by Cassius of Cesar : 
“ He had a fever when he was in Spain ; 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake—"tis true this did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 
And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose its lustre. 1 did hear him 3 
Ay, and that tongue of his which bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

‘ Alas,’ (it cried,) ‘give me some drink, Titinius,’” 
Such reference is creditable to all parties ; although Abernethy | 
as a surgeon, might have known how Shakspeare makes one say quiz- | 
zically of the “tent,” bring in “the surgeon's box or the patient's | 
wound,” and Halford, as a physician, might recollect— } 
“ Throw physic to the dogs ; | 
T'll none of it ;” 
and again, in an almost vituperative strain— 

“ Trust not the physician, 
He kills more than you rob.” 

But Shakspeare must not be made responsible, in propria persona, 
for what his dramatic characters may say from circumstances ; and 
perhaps he may really have concluded, with the son of Sirach, 
“give place to the physician, for he was sent from God.” 
Shakspeare was not so devoid of learning, as is commonly or cus- 
tomarily supposed ; and although he may not have received a clas- 
sical edacation, he may have acquired a classical and scientific know- 
ledge. Nay, he did acquire, and was so perfectly conscious of his 
own attainments, and of his claims to literary immortality, that he 
glances more than obliquely at them in some of his sonnets. He was 
convinced that no man ever attained excellence without gifts, sedu- 
Jously cultivated ; nor literary success without laborious study : his 
writings are therefore the result, not of natural endowments enthu- 
siastically exerted, but of personal experience improved or matured 
by the judgment resulting from the testimony of others, read as well 
as heard ; but this is not now my theme. 
He who would excel in one branch of science, art, or of literature, 
must have a more or less intimacy with its correlative dependencies. 
Shakspeare may not have walked the hospital, although he trod 
scrutinizing in the ways of life. He may not immediately have made 
physic or surgery, pharmacy or physiology, his peculiar study; yet 
must he have acquired a knowledge of the thousand ills which flesh 
is heir to, from other sources than personal experience. Hence it 
was that he was enabled “to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature ;” 
and hence 


} 
as given 





“ Each trait of many-coloured life he drew ; 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.” 

Shakspeare appears to have been so fastidiously accurate, as to | 
remark the difference between the acceptation of disease and | 


__* “ However, in his first address to the people, he was laughed at and 
interrupted by their clamours ; for the violerice of his manner threw him 
into a confusion of periods, and a distortion of his argument. At last, upon 








papers of no very agreeable tendency ; and adds—* read this ; and 
this ; and afterwards this: and then to breakfast with what appetite 
you may !” 
He must have been well apprised that 
“ Dangers alike to mortal life 
From joy or sorrow flow ;” 

for he has exhibited many, very many instances in which a cireum- 
stance calculated deeply to affect an individual, may change the 
whole tenor of his life—nay, affect life itself. Many instances might 
be quoted, such as mental agony corroding the bodily strength : 

“ She never told her love ; 

But let concealment (like a worm i’ 
eed on her damask cheek ;” 
and, again, the emotions of the heart beirg suppressed from corpo- 
real display ; 
“ To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life.” 
So, too, in his very beautiful address of Macbeth concerning his lady : 
“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles, etc. ete.” 


which, however, has not received the cordial approbation of the 
faculty, because the poet answers, 

“ Therein the patient must minister to himself.” 

Yet Boswell, (in his Life of Johnson,) tells us, that the English 
lexicographer, having adopted that address, at his dying hour, was 


J 


|| answered also by his doctor as Macbeth had been by his. But 


whethera disease of the imagination, or, if termed better, a derange- 
ment of the memory, can be ameliorated by medicine, is, perhaps, 
even yet questionable, as in the days of our dramatic poet; for still, 
(as Milton says, in his immortal epic,) 
“ The mind is its own place ; and, in itself 
Can make a hell of heaven, or heaven of hell.” 
But I mean not to dispute here whether any course of medicine, 
or mere alteration in diet, independent of a radical change of the 
wonted habits of any afflicted with a disordered imagination or 
memory, can restore sana mens in corpore sano. 
Of idicsyncrasies, or constitutional peculiarities, our poet was not 
ignorant : 
“ Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, too. are mad, if they behold a cat ; 
for affection, 
Master of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or | a 
But take we, for one minute, a bee's flight among his plays to 
cull. The pia mater and epidedimus are distinctly referred to in 
Troilus and Cressida, Act II. Scene 1; and in Twelfth Night, Act I. 
Scene 5. In the second Act of Lear he refers to even a peculiarity 
of hysteria. In the Second Part, (Act I.) of Henry IV. he refers 
to the effects of a distempered mind ; noticing, at the same time, 
the increase of mrscular strength : 
“= “ My limbe, 
Enraged with grief, are thrice themselves.” 
The impossibility of curing scrofula is noted : 
All swollen and ulcerous, piti ry my 
The mere despair of surgery.” — Macbeth. 
Yet, concerning surgery he was not ignorant. In Antony and 
Cleopatra, (Act I. Scene 1,) he saith, 
“ We do lance diseases in our bodies ;” 
and in Timon of Athens, he actually speaks of 
“ Cauterizing the root of the tongue.” 
Podagram, chiragram, hipagram, (sciatica,) and cockatrice are 
often used by him; and diseases are quoted wholesale by Thersites, 
in Troilus and Cressida; as well as adverted to by Caliban, in the 
Tempest. 
He seems occasionally to understand, not only the symptomato- 
logy, but the prognosis of diseases. “This apoplexy,” says he, in 
Henry II., “will certainly be his end;” and again, in the words of 
Coriolanus, aa 
Lethargy, mulled, deaf, sleepy, insensible.” 
Similarly might he have commented on epilepsy, when he saith in 
Othello, 








“My lord hath fallen into an epilepsy ;” 
equally well as he has unequivocally stated, that 

“ Universal plodding 
“ Prisons up the nimble spirits in the arteries ;”” 


or asserts again, in Coriolanus, 











ot three Gréek girls, at Athens, sisters. I lived in the same house. 
Marcama, and Kati 


Teresa, 
are the names of these divinities—all under fifteen.” 





his ya assembly, Eunomus, the Thriasian, a man now extreme! 
old, found him wandering in a dejected condition in the Pirseus, and took 
upon him to set him right.”—Plutarch’s Life of 





“ Your affections are a sick man’s appetite, 
Which most desires what would increase the evil.” 
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A work was published in Shakspeare’s time, called “ Master 
William Clome’s Surgery,” from which the poet appears largely to 
have borrowed, particularly, perhaps, his remarks on stewed prunes, 
(First Part Henry IV.) ; his speaking of the liver vein, (Love’s Labour 
Lost,) in allusion to the ancient notion ef its being the seat of love ; 
calling the erisipelas the red plague, by Caliban ; discriminating the 
dry serpigo, by Thersites ; his equivoques, in Measure for Measure, 
and the goujeers—not the gougers of Kentucky. Of the sweating 
sickness, the leprosy, and the elephantiasis, he also makes mention 
in an accurate manner. 

I might notice also his knowledge of the common remedies for 
some diseases, and the virtues of prominent herbs; how he speaks 
of the belladonna, as the insane root which takes the reason prisoner ; 
of cases wherein poppy or mandragora would avail not, and of his 
making the dose of Othello “ bitter as coloquintida.” His know- 
ledge of the effects of quicksilver, (as stated in Hamlet,) might also 
be specified, in conjunction with his knowledge of comparative 
anatomy, evidenced in various parts. So, too, might I notice his 
appreciation of the various effects of music—its stimulating and its 
sedative effects: “the brisk ear-piercing fife;” and the soothing 
note which “comes o’er the ear like the sweet south ;” adding also 
his acquaintance with its narcotic effect : 

“ Most heav’nly music ! 
It nips me into list’ning ; and thick slumber 
Hangs on my eyes.” 
With that in the Midsummer Night's Dream. 


* Music call and strike more dead 
Than common sleep, of all these five the sense ;” 


and subjoining his allusion to the “concord of sweet sounds,” with 
his denunciation of the man who has not music in his soul, as being 
“ fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 

I might notice these and many other instances of learning as well 
as mere information, or the judgment resulting from personal expe- 
rience, if my theme was to disprove the common idea that Shaks- 
peare possessed not knowledge, by human testimony from written 
books; because he possessed transcendant genius, aptitude, and 
discernment. But there is one farther allusion may be permitted 
on the theme I have selected. 

The circulation of the blood was not discovered, at least not ac- 
knowledged, during Shakspeare's time ; yut we find that he distinctly 
adverts, in unequivocal language, to that point; similarly as we find 
a declaration in the best of books, that the blood is the seat of life, 
or the blood is the life of an animal.—(See Genesis.) 

Thus our poet gives an accurate representation of the relative 
condition of the organs of circulation, when describing the pheno- 
inena which they present in the gasps of mortal agony, as the blood, 
for the last time, retreats to its centre or citadel: 

“ Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost— 
Of ashy semblance, meagre, without blood ; 
Beimg all descended to the lab’ring heart, 
Which, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the same for aidance ’gainst the enemy ; 


There in the heart it cools; and ne’er returns 
To blush and beautify the skin again.” 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








GUY RIVERS.—A TALE OF GEORGIA. 


{Tue following spirited description is extracted from Guy Rivers, 
a new American novel, by the author of Martin Faber, which is on 
the eve of publication by the Messrs. Harper. The subject of the 
narrative is the contention between two parties of wild gold-hunters 
in Georgia, one of which, during the absence of the other, had taken 
possesssion of the “diggings” occupied by the latter; the strife 
described was for the recovery of the usurped location.) 


“ The scene of operations, in view of which they had now come, 
had to the eye all the appearance of a moderate encampment. The 
intruding force had done the business completely. ‘They had made 
a final and full transfer, from their old to their new quarters, of bag 
and baggage ; and had possessed themselves of all the log-houses 
in and about the disputed region. Their fires were in full heat, to 
use the frontier phrase, and the water was hissing in their kettles, 
and the dry thorns crackling under the pot. Never had usurpers 
made themselves more perfectly at home ; and the rage of the old 
incumbents was, of course, duly heightened at a prospect of so much 
ease and felicity enjoyed at their expense. The enemy were 
about equal in point of number with those whom they had so rudely 
dispossessed. They had, however, in addition to their disposable 
force, their entire assemblage of wives, children, slaves, and de- 
pendents, cattle and horses, enough, as Forrester bitterly remarked, 
‘to breed a famine in the land.’ They had evidently settled them- 
selves for life, and the ousted party, conscious of the fact, prepared 
for the dernier resort. Every thing on the part of the usurpers in- 
dicated a full and perfect state of preparedness for an issue which 
they never doubted would be made ; and all the useless baggage, 
interspersed freely with rocks and fallen trees, had been well em- 
ployed in increasing the strength of a position for which, such an 
object considered, nature had already done much. ‘The defences, 
as they now stood, precluded all chance of success from an attack 
by mounted men, unless the force so employed was overwhelming. 
The defenders stood ready at their posts, partly under cover, and 
so arrayed as easily to put themselves so, and were armed in very 
nearly the same manner with the assailing party. In this guise of 
formidable defence, they waited patiently the onset. 

“There was a brief pause after their arrival at the spot, on the 
part of the invading force, which was employed principally in a con- 
sultation as to the proper mode of procedure, and in an examination 
of the ground. Their plan of attack, depending altogether upon the 
nature of circumstances which were yet to be seen, had not all been 
deliberated upon before. The consultation lasted not over-long, and 


| that wild region, simply from the reckless boldness and fierce impe- | 


| a brute unconsciousness of all danger. 


| with the apology for a flag which he had used before, towards the 





no man’s patience was too severely tried. Having deputed the 
command to the landlord, they left the matter pretty much to that 
person ; nor was their choice unhappy. Munro had been a partisan 
well-taught in Indian warfare ; and it was said of him that he knew 
quite as well how to practise all their subtleties as themselves. The 
first object with him, therefore, in accordance with his reputation, 
was to fix upon some snare, to devise some plot, by which not only to 
destroy the inequality of chances between the party assailing and 
that defending a post now almost impregnable, but to draw the latter 
entirely out of their defences. Still it was deemed but courteous, 
or prudent at least, to see what could be done in the way of nego- 
tiation; and their leader, with a white handkerchief attached to a 
young sapling, hewn down for the purpose, by way of apology for a | 
flag, approached the besieged, and in front of his men demanded a | 
conference with the usurping chief. The demand was readily and 
at once answered by the appearance of the already named George | 
Dexter; a man, who, with little sagacity and but moderate cunning, | 
had yet acquired a lead and notoriety among his fellows, even in| 


tuosity of his character. It is useless to describe such a person. | 
He was a ruffian—in look and manner, ruffianly—huge of frame, | 
strong and agile of muscle, and steeled against all fear, simply from | 
There was little of preli- 
minary in this conference. Each knew his man, and the business | 
in hand. All was direct, therefore, and to the point. Words were | 
not to be wasted without corresponding fruits, though the colloquy | 
began, on the part of Muuro, in terms of the most accredited 
courtesy.” 

[A parley ensues, which is described with great vigour, but fails 
in producing an amicable result, and forcible means are then re- 
sorted to.] 

The invading force soon commenced the affair. They came to 
the attack in the manner of the Indians. The nature of forest life, | 
and its necessities, of itself teaches this mode of warfare. Each | 
man took his tree, his bush, or stump, approaching from cover to | 


cover until within rifle reach, then patiently awaiting until an ex- | 
posed head, a side or shoulder, leg or arm, gave an opportunity for | 
the exercise of his skill in marksmanship. To the keen-sighted and | 
quick, rather than to the strong, is the victory ; and it will not be | 
wondered at, if, educated thus in daily adventure, the hunter is | 
enabled to detect the slightest and most transient exhibition, and by 
a shot, which in most cases is fatal, to avail himself of the indiscre- 
tionof hisenemy. If, however, this habit of life begets skill in attack 
and destruction, it has not the less beneficial effect in creating a like 
skill and ingenuity in the matter of defence. In this way we shall 
account for the limited amount of injury done in the Indian wars, in pro- 
portion to the noise and excitement which they make, and the many 
terrors theyoccasion. ‘The fight had now begun in this manner, and | 
both parties being at the outset studiously well sheltered and secured, 
with little or no injury—the shot doing no more harm to the enemy 
on either side than barking the branch of the tree, or splintering the 
rock behind which they happened individually to be sheltered. In this 
fruitless manner the affray had for a little time been carried on, with- 
out satisfaction to any concerned, when Munro was beheld advancing, 


beleagured fortress. ‘The parley he called for was acceded to, and 
his ancient comrade, Dexter, again made his appearance. 

“* What, tired already, Wat! The game is, to be sure, a shy 
one; but have patience, old fellow—we shall be at close quarters 
directly.’ 

“Tt was now the time for Munro to practise the subtlety which he 
had designed, and a reasonable prospect of success he promised 
himself from the bull-headed stupidity of his opponent. He had | 
planned a stratagem, upon which, parties, as we have seen, were 
despatched; and he now calculated his own movement in concert | 
with theirs. It was his object to protract the parley which he had | 
begun, by making propositions for an arrangement which, from a | 
perfect knowledge of the men he had to deal with, he felt assured | 
would not be acceded to. In the meantime, pending the negotia- 
tion, each party left its cover, and, while they severally preserved 
their original relationships, and were so situated as, at a given signal, 
to regain their positions, they drew nearer to one another, and in 
some instances began a conversation. Munro was cautious yet 
quick in the discussion, and while his opponent, with rough sarcasms, 
taunted him upon the strength of his own position, and the utter 
inadequacy of his strength to force it, he contented himself with 
sundry exhortations to a peaceable arrangement—to a giving up of 
the possessions they had usurped, and many other suggestions of a 
like nature, which Munro well knew would be laughed at and rejected. 
Still, the object was in part attained. The invaders, becoming more 
confident of their strength from this almost virtual abandonment of 
their first resort by their opponents, grew momently less and less cau- 
tious. The rifle was rested against the rock—the sentinel took out 
his tobacco, and the two parties were almost intermingled. At 
length the hour had come. A wild and sudden shriek from that 
part of the beleaguered district in which the women and children 
were congregated together, drew all eyes in that direction, where 
the whole line of tents and dwellings were in a bright confla- 
gration. The emissaries had done their work ably and well, and 
the devastation was complete; while the women and children, 
driven from their various sheltering-places, ran howling end shriek- 
ing in every direction. Nor did Munro, at this time, forget his 
division of the labour: the opportunity was in his grasp, and it was 
not suffered to escape him. As the glance of Dexter was turned 
in the direction of the flames, he forgot his precaution, and the mo- 
ment was not lost. Availing himself of the occasion, Munro dashed 
his flag of truce into the face of the man with whom he had parleyed, 














and, in the confusion which followed, seizing him around the body 











with a strength equal to his own, he dragged him, along with him- 





self, over the low table of rock on which they had both stood, upon 
the soft earth below. Here they grappled with each other, neither 
having arms, and relying solely upon skill and muscle. The move- 
ment was too sudden, the surprise too complete, not to give an as- 
cendency to the invaders, of which they readily availed themselves, 
more than equal to all the advantages previously possessed by their 
opponents. ‘The possession of the fortress was now in fact divided 
between them ; and a mutual consciousness of their relative equa- 
lity determined the two parties, as if by common consent, quietly 
to behold the result of the affair between their leaders. They had 
recovered their feet, both of them; but were both of them again 
down ; Munro being still uppermost. Every artifice known to the 
lusty wrestlers of this region was put in exercise, and the contest 
was variously contested. At one time the ascendency was clearly 
with the one, at another moment it was transferred to his opponent ; 
victory, like some shy arbiter, seeming unwilling to fix the palm, 
from an equal regard for both the claimants. Munro still had the 
advantage—but, a momentary pause of action, and a sudden evolu- 
tion of his antagonist, now materially altered their position, and 
Dexter, with the sinuous agility of the snake, winding himself com- 
pletely around his opponent, now whirled him suddenly over and 
brought himself upon him. Extricating his arms with admirable 
skill, he was enabled to regain his knee, which was now closely 
pressed upon the bosom of the prostrate man, who struggled, but 
in vain, to free himself from the position. The face of the ruffian, 
if we may so call the one in contradistinction to the other, was 
black with fury ; and Munro felt that his violation of the flag of truce 
was not likely to have any good effect upon his destiny. Hitherto, 
beyond the weapons of nature’s furnishing, they had been unarmed ; 
the case was no longer so, for Dexter, having a momentary use of 
his hand, provided himself with a huge dirk-knife, guarded by a 
string which hung around his neck, and was usually worn in his 
bosom—a sudden jerk threw it wide, and fixed the blade with a 
spring. It was a perilous moment for the fallen man, for the glance 
of the victor, apart from the action, indicated well the vindictive 


spirit within him; and the landlord averted his eyes, though he 


did not speak, and upraised his hands as if to ward off the blow. 
The friends of Munro had now hurried to his relief, but the stroke 
was already descending—when, on a sudden, to the surprise of all, 
the look of Dexter was turned from the foe beneath him, and fixed 
upon the hills in the distance—his blow was arrested—his grasp 
relaxed—he released his enemy, and rose sullenly to his feet, leav- 
ing his antagonist unharmed.” 

[The cause of this sudden change in the aspect of affairs was the 
unexpected approach of a party of the Georgia guard, commissioned 
to eject both parties from the contested territory.] 

“ Among the squatters there was but little time for deliberation, yet 
never were their leaders more seriously in doubt or more certainly 
in difficulty than now, as to the course most proper for their adoption 
in the common danger. They well knew the assigned duties of the 
guard, and felt the peril in its full. It was necessary for the common 
safety—or we should say, rather, the common spoil—that somet iin 
should be done and determined upon immediately. They were now 
actually in arms, and could no longer, appearing individually and at 
privileged occupations, claim to be un-obnoxious to the laws; and 
it need occasion no surprise in the reader, if, among a people of the 
kind and class we have described, the measures chosen in the pre- 
sent exigency were of a character the most desperate and reckless. 

“The military came on in handsome style. They were all fine- 
looking men ; natives generally of a state, the great body of whose 
population are well-formed, and distinguished by features of clear, 
open intelligence. They were well-mounted, and each man carried 
a short rifle, a sword, and pair of pistols. They rode in single file, 
following their commander : a gentleman—in person of great man- 
liness of frame, possessed of much grace and ease of action. They 
formed at command, readily, in front of the post, which may be now 
said to have assumed the guise of a regular military station; and 
Fullam, the captain, advancing with much seeming surprise in his 
countenance and manner, addressed the squatters generally, with- 
out reference to the two leaders, who, both, at that moment, stood 
forth as representatives of their several divisions.” 

[A skirmish ensues, in which the outlaws have the advantage ; 
and the commander of the guard is compelled to draw off. He 
renews the attack, however, making his approach through a defile, 
in hopes to surprise the gold-hunters ; but his movements are watched 
and detected, and a fearful preparation is made to repel the new 
attack. ] 

“ The Georgian had now almost reached the top of the hill—ano- 
ther turn of the road gave him a glimpse of the table upon which 
rested the hanging and disjointed cliff of which we have spoken, 
when a voice was heard—a single voice—in inquiry : 

“<¢ All ready?” 

“The reply was immediate.” 

‘“* Ay, ay; now prize away, boys, and let go.’ ” 

“The advancing troop looked up, and were permitted a momentary 
glance of the terrible fate which awaited them before it fell. That 
moment was enough for horror. A general cry burst from the lips 
of those in front; the only notice which those in the rear ever re- 
ceived of the terror before it was upon them. An effort, half pa- 
ralyzed by the awful emotion which came over them, was made to 
avoid the down-coming ruin; but with only partial success, for in 
an instant after the uttered response which called their attention, 
the ponderous mass, which hung for a moment like a cloud above 
them, upheaved from its bed of ages, and now freed from all stays, 
with a sudden, hurricane-like and whirling impetus, making the solid 
rock tremble over which it rushed, came thundering down, swing- 
ing over one half of the narrow trace, bounding from one side to 
the other along the gorge, and with the headlong fury of a cataract 
sweeping every thing from before its path until it reached the dead 
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level of the plain below. The instinctive shriek from those who 


beheld the mass (when, for an instant impended above them, it 
seemed to hesitate in its progress down) was more full of human 
terror and trial than any utterance which followed the event. With 
the exception of a groan, wrung forth here and there from the half- 
crushed victim in nature’s agony, the deep silence which ensued 
was painful and appalling ; and even when the dust had dissipated, 
and the eye was enabled to take in the entire amount of the evil 
deed, the prospect failed in impressing the senses of the survivors 
with so distinct a sentiment of horror, as when the doubt and death, 
suspended in air, were yet only threatening and impending. 
prepared for the event, in one sense of the word, the great body of 
the squatters were not prepared for the unusual emotions which 
succeeded it in their bosoms. The arms dropped from the hands 
of many of them—a speechless horror was the prevailing feature of 
all, and all fight was over, while the scene of bloody execution was 
now one of indiscriminate examination and remark with friend and 
foe. Ralph was the first to rush up the fatal pass, and to survey 
the horrible prospect. One half of the brave little corps had been 
swept to instant death by the unpitying rock, without having afforded 
the slightest obstacle to its fearful progress. In one place lay a 
disembowelled steed panting its last; mangled in a confused and 
unintelligible mass lay beside him another, the limbs of his rider in 
many places undistinguishable from his own. One poor wretch, 
whom he assisted to extricate from beneath the body of his dying 
and struggling horse, cried to him for water, and died in the prayer. 
Fortunately for the few who survived the catastrophe, among whom 
was their gallant, but unfortunate young leader, they had, at the 
first glimpse of the danger, urged on their horses with redoubled 
effort and animation, and by a close approach to the surface of the 
rock, and taking an oblique direction wide of its probable course, 
had, at the time of its precipitation, reached a line almost parallel 
with the place upon which it stood, and in this way achieved their 
escape without serious injury. Their number was few, however, 
and not one half of the fifteen who commenced tie ascent ever 
reached or survived its attainment. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 


KNAPP’S FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


We have already, more than once, recorded our testimony in fa- 
vour of this highly interesting work, and illustrated the same by 
copious selections. We now refer to it, merely for the purpose of 
correcting an error, into which one of our contemporaries has inad- 
vertantly fallen, owing, it is presumed, to the striking similarity which 
exists in the orthography of two names—W oopwortx and Worps- 
worTH—both poets, but residing in different hemispheres. The 
following motto, which appears on the titlepage of the work alluded | 
to, is from the pen of our friend Woodworth, and not from that of | 
the lake poet, Wordsworth, on the other side of the Atlantic : 


‘“‘ Lords of the world, as ye are proudly called, 
By your own sex applauded extolled 

For every good—is woman’s lovely frame 

A gemless casket—fitted but to claim 

The eye’s devotion? Perish such a thought! 
Here \earn her worth, and prize her as ye ought, 
Though she permit your rougher hand to bear 
The rod of power—your loftier brow to wear 
The glittering badge of sovereignty—she still 
Directs, unseen, the sceptre at her will. 
Wisdom may act, determine, or om. 
But the prime mover is, and must be, Lovs.” 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Our examination of this volume, (number seventy-one of Har- 
per’s Family Library,) has given us an exalted idea of the author’s 
philanthropy, as well as of his learning and sound judgment. The 
object of the book is to exhibit a plain and intelligible description of 
the structure and uses of the principal organs of the human body, 
and to show how information of this kind may be usefully applied to 
the preservation of health, and to the improvement of physical and 
mental education. The rules prescribed for the attainment of these 
all-important ends, are emiaently practical and simple ; nothing more 
than plain common sense is requisite for their understanding, and 
nothing more than a very reasonable amount of care and resolution 
for their performance; and they are all supported by facts and rea- 
sonings, which, easy and familiar as they are, serve to carry con- 
viction at once to the mind of the reader. In short, the book 
must be exceedingly useful; and we recommend it heartily to the 
early and serious attention of every one who feels the obligations un- 
der which he lies as a rational being, and accountable to his Maker and 
his fellow creatures, to preserve and improve, by every means in his 
power, his physical as well as his mental endowments and capabilities. 





HISTORY OF NEW-JERSEY. 

Since the travestie of our waggish friend in the last number, we 
have received a second letter from him, in which he highly recom- 
mends to our attention a new work just published in Philadelphia, 
entitled, “‘ The history of New-Jersey, from its discovery by Euro- 
peans, to the adoption of the federal constitution. By Thomas F. 
Gordon.” We immediately called on the publisher’s agent in New- 
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Mrs. Kingatara Spooner—There has been a great deal of small wit 
floating about the country lately, upon the strange subject of a sudden 
and violent death; alleged to have befallen a lady endowed with the 
somewhat singular cognomen that appears at the commencement of this 
paragraph. Mrs. Spooner, it seems, was a native of Tahiti, and is des- 
cribed as having been eminently beautiful, and richly gifted with all those 
native charms of mind and person which, in their general diffusion, led 
the early navigators among the lovely islands of the Pacific, to fancy that 
they had at last encountered a realization of the fabled golden age. 
Miss Kingatara, it farther appears, was seen and loved by one Captain 
Spooner: an adventurous Nentucketer, who found it expedient to visit 
the island in the progess of his whaling voyage ; the affections which he 
lavished upon her were soon repaid in kind ; and, to sum up all in brief- 
est phrase, the islands of Nantucket and Tahiti were united by the gol- 
den chain of matrimony, in the persons of Captain Spooner and the 
darkly-blooming Kingatara. Within a very few days after the marriage, 
as the story runs, the bride was murdered by a shark in the presence of 
her husband while sporting, after the fashion of her country, in the roll- 
ing surf that beats eternally upon the sandy coast of beautiful Tahiti ; 
and this certainly not very amusing incident has been made the subject 
of half a dozen humorous paragraphs. Now it strikes us that all this is 
in exceedingly bad taste, to say the least. We cannot imagine why the 
terrible death of a young and interesting female should become a proper 
subiect for jesting, simply by the fact that her complexion has a warmer 
shade than is accounted beautiful in our own temperate climate; nor 
why the feelings of a husband should be sported with, because he catches 
whales fora living. What would be thought of a paragraphist who should 
attempt to elicit food for laughter from the explosion of a steam-boiler, 
whereby was occasioned the death of one of our own fair countrywomen ? 
or from the destruction of a lovely child, by falling under the wheels of an 
omnibus? If the story of Mrs. Kingatara Spooner be true, there is cer- 
tainly no laughing matter in it; and if it is entirely a hoax, it really 
seems to us to be a very stupid one. 


The author of Lalla Rookh.—Some seven or eight weeks ago, we gave 
a place in our columns to an exceedingly characteristic anecdote of 
Wilkie the painter ; the point of which was the evidence it afforded of 
his untiring industry, and resolute application of labour in striving forthe 
attainment of li in his pict We have now an equally striking 
instance to relate of Thomas Moore; who, although one of the most suc- 
cessful writers of the age, possessed of an amazingly luxuriant imagination, 
and apparently a creature of pure inspiration, so easy and unlaboured is 
the flow of his versification, is in truth fastidious in the extreme; and 
spares no time or toil in giving to his lines the highest finish, in melody 
as well as in expression, of which they are susceptible. As an illustration 
of this fact, it is worth mentioning, that he himself considers ten lines a 
day as much as he can accomplish to his own entire satisfaction. But 
to the anecdote. Moore was on a visit at the house of a distinguished 
literary friend, at that time resident in France; one day the two went 
out together upon a ramble, but the host soon perceived from Moore’s ab- 
straction and silence, that his thoughts were building rhymes of some 
sort or other, and took care not to interrupt the process by conversation. 
Presently the poet began to gnaw the finger-tip of his glove, jerking it 
repeatedly and rapidly from between his firmly-closed teeth; his usual 
habit when perplexed in composition. Finding the jerking operation con- 
| tinued for some time, the friend at last inquired what was the difficulty ; 
Moore answered that he was bothered for a word, to supply the place of 
one to which he had given a place in a particular line, but which did not 
exactly suit him, and begged his friend to help him in the search for a 
better. Accordingly they both cudgelled their brains for some half hour 
| or more, but without success; and after a time returned to the house, and 
passed the remainder of the day as usual, Moore still evidently bent upon 
his object. The next morning he came down to breakfast looking quite 
pl d and animated, and exclaiming, as he entered the room, “I have it 
at last ;” I worried at it all day yesterday, and after I got into bed ; but it 
came in the course of the night—confound it!” He had been chasing a 
single word some ten or twelve hours. 


“ He is not the fashion.”—How often do we hear this expression used 
in reply to some question relating to the merits of modern artists! ‘ Oh, 
yes, it cannot be denied that he has genius, talents, taste, and an un- 
blemished private character; but then he is not one of us—he is not the 
fashion.” Alas, it is a fact, that modest merit of the brightest order is 
too often suffered to perish by cold neglect, while impudent mediocrity 
makes its way in the world with eclat and success. But the cause of this 
effect is not so generally known, or rather not so willingly admitted. It 
is the tyranny of Fashion, who, with a ludicrous affectation of dignity, 
and a contemptuous curl of her lip, denounces every aspirant for fame, 
who does uot first kneel at her feet, and swear allegiance to her autho- 
rity. No matter in what department of the arts a man may excel ; though 
he be unrivalled in the brilliancy of his genius, the endowments of his 
intellect, and the purity of his morals, if he be not enrolled among the 
votaries of fashion, if he be not an erclusive—a member of that privileged 
































good christians—but if you must make war, go and fight the Saracens. | 
supplicate humbly as well as require, that you fight no more in the holy 
territory of France, but that you withdraw your troops, If you do not, 
you may depend that you will not gain any battle against the King Je- 
shus, King of Heaven and of al! the world, and my lawful sovereign.” 
This letter is dated from Rheims, and hears a seal. It is in very old 
French, and there are so many abbreviations in it, that it is not easy in 
some places to discover the exact meaning. 


The Phenicians.—A certain Sir William Betham, who entitles him- 
self Ulster king of arms, has lately written and published a large octavo, 
containing the results of his researches among the almost obliterated traces 
of certain periods in ancient history ; and especially in an endeavour to 
ascertain the lost language and history of the Phenicians. This lan- 
guage has been unknown, (thet is, with any certainty,) for nearly two 
thousand years; and multitudes of inscriptions upon coins, medals, and 
marbles, have, therefore, defied all attempts at explanation. Of course, 
the difficulty of the task has only served to whet the ingenuity and appe- 
tite of antiquaries; and the lost | age of Phenicia has been the sub- 
ject of as much labour and conjecture as the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
The discovery of Sir William Betham, therefore, will, no doubt, make 
a sensation, provided it can be established. He professes to have as- 
certained, beyond peradventure, that the Gaelic-Irish were originally a 
colony of Phenicians, and that their language is the same with that of 
ancient Tyre and Sidon; that the dialect of a people who ceased to ex- 
ist as a nation more than two thousand years ago, is still spoken in Con- 
naught, and Munster, and Down, and, in short, wherever potatoes, shil- 
lelahs, and pretty girls are held in equal respect and affection. He goes 
even farther, and affirms that the modern Welsh are not, as has always 
deen supposed, the descendants of the Britons who fought against Cesar ; 
that those Britons were, in fact, Irish, and spoke the Irish or Phenician 
language ; and that the people of Gaul, whom Cesar calls Celta, also 
spoke the same language, and belonged to the same race. In proof of 
these positions, Sir William affirms that the names of all the nations or 
tribes and individuals mentioned by Cesar, Tacitus, and Suetonius, as 
inhabiting Celtic Gaul and Britain, in-luding Wales, are all explicable 
| in the Irish or Gaelic language ; that the names of the rivers, mountains, 
and other principal features of Britain, and also of Spain, as well as 

those of most of the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, all have a 
meaning in the Irish language, and in no other, and that this meaning is 
significant of some peculiar circumstance belonging to the object which 
| bears the name ; and that the Celta were a colony of Phenicians who 
reached Britain through Spain and Gaul. If these positions should be 
established, they will solve a question which has been agitated for many 
years, and occupied the closest attention of some very profound thinkers. 


The king of the Uzbeks.—The trade of monarchy, it should seem, has 
its bitters as well as its sweets; and monarchs have to put up, now and 
then, with inconveniences from which their subjects enjoy an exemption ; 
take, for an example, the king of the Uzbek Tartar’, of whom it is re- 
lated by a recent traveller, that the water which he drinks is brought in 
skins from the river, under the charge and seal of two officers. It is 
opened by the vizier, and first tasted by his people, then by himself, and, 
after all this ceremony is sealed up again and despatched to his majesty. 

His daily victuals undergo the like ceremony ; the minister eats, then 
gives to those about him, they wait an hour to judge of the effect, and, if 
nothing dangerous appears, the viands are locked up in a box, and sent 
to the monarch’s table. His majesty has one key, and the minister ano 
ther. Fruit, sweetmeats, and, in short, every species of ectable, undergo 
the same examination, and we should suppose it next to impossible for 
the king of the Uzbeks ever to enjoy a hot meal or a fresh-cooked din- 
ner. Poison must be in request, if we may judge from these homely em. 
ployments of a prime minister. 


Publications in Germany.—The following table the L 
of literary publications in Germany, from the year 1814 to 1833: 




















1814 - - - 2525 1821 - - - 3997 1828 - - - 5654 
1815 - - - 2750 1822 - - - 4283 1829 - - - 5014 
1816 - - - 3137 1823 - - - 4300 1830 - - - 5926 
1817 - - - 3552 1824 --- 4511 183] - - - 5658 
1818 - - - 3781 1825 - - - 4836 1832 - - - 6275 
1819 - - - 3916 1826 - - - 4704 1833 - - - 5888 
1820 - - - 3958 1827 - - - 5708 


This makes a total of ninety th d one hundred and twenty-six 
works, of which only one-tenth consists of translations and re-editions. 
Reckoning one author to each three works, it would follow that thirty 
thousand German authors have devoted their labours to the information 
of the public, during the space of twenty-one years. 


New method of extinguishing fire—A German paper, the Morgenblate, 
mentions a discovery, which, it says, has created (naturally enough, we 
think, ) considerable sensation in Germany. This discovery is a simple 
method of extinguishing fire by means of chopped straw! The thing 
appears so paradoxical, that it could not have been believed, had it not 
been for the experiments made, the principal of which are the following : 
A few handfuls of chopped straw were thrown into e fire-place, and the 
fire was immediately extinguished. Several bundles of straw were lighted 
and covered with chopped straw : the bundles of straw were burnt, but 
the chopped straw remained uninjured. A bar of red-hot iron was 
plunged into a heap of chopped straw : it did not take fire, but, on the 
contrary, the bar soon got cold. Some very dry wood was lighted, and 
when the fire was very ardent, the wood was covered with some chopped 











class who call themselves the elite of the community, there are no hopes 
of his success in the pursuit of fame or fortune ; for he is not in posses- 
sion of that brazen talisman, which seldom fails to secure both. He has 
not that irresistible confidence and assurance, ice impudence—that 
precious metal which is better than gold. In short, “he is not the fashion.” 
“ For Fashion’s freake, we know, are not confined 
To the habiliments her votaries wear; 
She even dictates to the i MIND, 


straw, over which was placed some gunpowder : and the fire soon went 
out, and the powder, only separated from the fire by some chopped straw, 
did not ignite. The Prussian government lately ordered some farther 
experiments to be made, from which it appears that the principal cause 
of the phenomenon is the humidity which escapes from the chopped 
straw, when it becomes heated ! 








Ornithoryncus Paradorus.—This singular animal, which has so long 





immortal 
And deigns to take beneath her tender care 
Celestial genius, fancy, taste, and wit, 
And e’en religion, too, must oft submit ; 
For since great Ji frown’d upon dissenters, 
’Tis the establish’d church that Fashion enters.” 




















York, at number twenty Wall-street, and examined the volume, 
which we do not hesitate to pronounce a very valuable production. 





Original lettes of Joan of Arc.—It is stated in a late French paper that 











THE MORAL TESTAMENT OF A MAN, 

A collection of aphorisms from a great number of eminent witers ; 
Byron, Bulwer, Scott, D’Israeli, James, Irving, Cooper, &e. dc. &c. 
almost ad infinitum. Many of the paragraphs are pretty and pleasing 
enough ; many also are true ; and some it would have been wise 


an original letter of Joan of Arc, has recently been discovered in the ar- 
chives of the Department du Nord. It is addressed to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and, as may well be supposed, advecates the interests of Charles 
the seventh, in whose behalf the warlike feats of the heroic maid were 
performed. The letter is couched in very laconic terms, and the writer, 
with great naiveté, says to the duke, “ Jehanne la Pucelle requires you, 


been an object of great interest among naturalists in every part of the 
world, but especially in France and England, it is said is about to have 
its anomalous place in the scale of organized beings clearly assigned, 


brought to England a Mr. George Bennett, an enthusiastic and per- 
severing list y Aad is anative of New South Wales, and 
is of comparative recent discovery. A description of it, so far as its na- 
ture and habits are yet known, may be found in Mudie’s Guide to the 
Observation of Nature—one of the numbers of the Family Library. 

Mayor Downing —Among the new works reviewed in the London Athe- 
newum, we find “The Life and Writings of Major Jack Downing,” The re- 
view concludes with an expression of the writer's “ regret that so much 














in the name of heaven and her sovereign lord the king of France, that you 











in the editor or compiler to omit altogether. 


conclude a good and lasting peace—mutually forgive each other, like 








humour should be thrown away upon subjects so local and temporary.” 
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Mi ogni tan-to la sve-gia-va, miogni tan-to Ia sve - gia - va$ ma ila 


bar-cache ni ma-va, La - tor ma-va in - dor-men - Za. 








- acer la po-ve- ret-ta, lLas-ha in bot-ta in-dor-men-za § 


bar-ca che ni na-va, La tor nava a indor-men- 





Giero in ciela mezzo sconta 
Fra le nuvole la luna, 
Giero in calma la laguna, 
Giero {il vento bonuzza 3 
Una sola bavesella, 

Svento lava i so cavelli, 

E faceva che dai velli 
Sconta il son non fosse piu. 


Contemplando fisso fisso, 

Le fatezze del mio ben, 

Quel bel viso lisso lisso 
mella bocca e quel ben sen 3 
e sentiva dentro al petto, 

— smania un misciamento, 
na speci tento, 

Che non se come spiegar. 














VARIETIES. 








INDIA-RUBBER CARPETS.—Dr. Jones, of Mobile, in-a letter to Profes- 
sor Silliman, says :—‘ Having some India-rubber varnish left, which was 
prepared for another purpose, the thought occurred to me, of trying it as 
a covering to a carpet, after the fullowing manner. A piece of canvass 
was stretched and covered with a thin coat of glue, (corn meal size will 
probably answer best,) over this was laid a sheet or two of common brown 
paper, or newspaper, and ancther coat of glue added, over which was laid 
a pattern of house-papering, with rich figures. After the body of the 
carpet was thus prepared, a very thin touch of glue was carried over the 
face of the paper, to prevent the India-rubber varnish from tarnishing the 
beautiful colours of the paper. After this was dried, one or two coats (as 
may be desired) of India-rubber varnish were applied, which, when dried, 
formed a surface as smooth as polished glass, through which the varie- 
gated colours of the paper appeared with undiminished, if not increased 
lustre. This carpet is quite durable, and is impenetrable to water or 
grease of any description. When soiled, it may be washed, like a smooth 
piece of marble, or wood. If gold or silver leaf forms the last coat, in- 
stead of papering, and the varnish is then applied, nothing can exceed 
the splendid richness of the carpet, which gives the floor the appearance 
of being burnished with gold or silver. A neat carpet on this plan will 
cost (when made of gold papering) about thirty-seven and a half cents a 
yard. When covered with geld or silver leaf, the cost will be about one 

dollar or one dollar and fifty cents a yard.” 








TROLLOPIANA.—We perceive, in looking into the late debates in the 
British parliament, that the right honourable secretary of the colonial de- 
partment, Mr. Stanley, has been Trollopized. _Mr. Ronayne took occa- 
sion, during a speech on the Irish tithe-bill, to rebuke Mr. Stanley for a 
certain indecorum touching the position of his legs, which he had hitherto 
thought an American vulgarism exclusively. ‘The right honourable se- 
cretary for the colonies.might smile,” said Mr. Ronayne, “and might 
stretch his legs across the table, as if he were in an American coffee- 
pe ae br he could tell him that was not the thing to satisfy the people 

reland,’ 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LEARNING.—The annual expenditure of the 
state and of the civil list, for the several establishments in favour of learn- 
ing and the fine arts in France, may be estimated at half a million of 
dollars ; a sum tenfold of that which is expended for similar purposes in 
Great Britain, a country of far greater resources. This sum is exclusive 
of various extraordinary grants of large sums of money, devoted to the 
purchase of collections of marbles, coins and antiquities. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


In moments to delight devoted, 
“ My life!” with tenderest tone, you say ; 

Dear words! on which my heart had doted, 
If youth could neither fade nor die. 

To death even hours like these must roll, 
Ah! then repeat those accents never, 

Or change “ my life” into “my soul! 
Which, like my love, exists for ever. 





THE HOLY scRIPTUREsS.—The number of Bibles sold annually in 
Scotland is rather above sixty thousand. The number printed annually 
in England by the king’s printers and the two universities is about two 
hundred and forty thousand, making in all about three hundred thousand, 
exclusive of about as many Testaments. 


WRITTEN BENEATH A PICTURE. 


Dear object of defeated care ! 
Though not of love and thee bereft, 
To reconcile me with despair 
Thine image and my tears are left. 
*Tis said with sorrow time can cope ; 
But this I feel can ne’er be true : 
For, by the death-blow of my hope, 
My memory immortal grew. 

BUNKER HILL.—At the celebration of Bunker Hill, a number of young 
men formed themselves into a party for the purpose of inviting all old 
soldiers of the revolution to partake of a dinner. The number of heroes 
of by-gone days who sat down to the table, was twenty-seven, their 
united ages amounting to two thousand one hundred years, giving an ave- 





rage of eighty. 








THE PROPRIETIES DUE TO A LIEUTENANT’S PORTMANTEAU.—* When 
we received a route for Kilkenny, we were ordered to precede the bag- 
gage, and therefore directions were given to have it placed in the store, 
which was two stories high. I was always of opinion, that the less an 
officer was encumbered with baggage the better; but for such ideas I 
never received any credit, and my acting up to them was invariably as- 
cribed to want of means to increase it. Be this as it may, my light port- 
manteau was put in the tackle ; and one of the men, by a couple of quick 
hauls with one hand, whisked it up to the top of the store in a moment. 
The serjeant conceived that this was not done in a respectful manner, 
and called out to the fellow, ‘ What way is that, sir, to hoist the liente- 
nant’s baggage? Lower that trunk immediately!’ And, as soon as this 
order was obeyed, ‘ Now, sir,’ cried the exact non-commissioned officer, 
‘clap both hands to it, and hoist away handsomely.’ The portmanteau 
was then raised as slowly, and with as much seeming exertion, as if it 
had possessed the respectable weight of half a ton.” 





TRIAL BY JURY AMONG THE CROWs.—It is stated that the crows 
among the Orkney Islands are so far advanced in civilization as to enjoy 
in all its freedom the glorious privilege of trial by jury. These black- 
coated gentlemen are frequently seen congregated together on the rocks, 
the most venerable among them presiding ; and the rest, with few excep- 
tions, sitting side by side, like jurors in the box. Silence is proclaimed 
by some deep-mouthed croaker, and a chattering commences between two 
or three, probably the counsel for and against the prisoner. The venera- 
ble judge then gives his charge, the jury after some learned doubts give 
in their verdict, and the judgment of the court is forthwith carried into 
execution. It is stated as a proof of these sittings, that they seldom break 
up without leaving a dead crow behind them. 


RICHARD LANDER.—It is asserted in the English papers, that the mur- 
der of this traveller was instigated, if not effected, by white slave-traders. 
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